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COMMENT 


Tue detailed accounts of his experiences that have reached 
us by mail show that President RoosevettT accomplished a 
vood deal during the three days that he spent on the Isthmus 
of Panama. It appears that the hours allotted to the inter- 
change of amenitics were few, and that the President refused 
{o waste time in a sight-seeing excursion to the ruins of Old 
Panama, the treasure-city which was destroyed by Morcan 
the buceaneer in the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
Effective precautions against deception seem to have been 
taken by Mr. Roosevett. For example, at La Boca he left 
the train without informing the local superintendent of his 
intention,.and went straight to the mess-hall in order to see 
what sort of food was given to the employees. He first in- 
spected the kitchen, which he found clean, and then demanded 
precisely the same sort of meal that had been served to the 
employees a short time before. The employees subsequently 
testified that the only difference was that vegetables were 
served on separate plates to the President’s party. The Presi- 
dent made a personal inspection of Ancon hospital, admission 
to which, according to Mr. Poutrney BiceLtow, could only 
be procured by wealthy men. Mr. Rooseverr found among 
the patients Jamaican negroes, who were receiving precisely 
the same treatment that was given to whites. At another 
point in, the zone Mr. Roosrevetr acted as an arbitrator in 
2 wage dispute. Elsewhere, when complaints were made to 
him as to the quality of the food-supplies, he made forthwith 
a personal investigation of the facts. Throughout the three 
days he took notes to serve as material for a special message 
to Congress. He is known to have convinced himself that 
improvements in sanitation, in the commissary department, 
and in transportation have put an end to the state of things 
that prevailed on the isthmus sixteen months ago, and have 
now cleared the way for excavation. Only one defect in sani- 
tation did he discover, and that he ordered to be remedied 
forthwith. His general conelusion was that nothing remains 
to be said but: “ Well done; this canal will be built.” 

The President has disclosed, we are informed, that in his 
message to Congress he will declare in favor of giving the 
contractors who are to take over the work of construction 
absolute liberty with reference to the kind of labor to be 
employed in the canal zone. He will not oppose the use of 
Chinese labor, though he thinks that competition and national 
pride might be aroused by employing not only Chinese, but 
Spaniards, Italians, Jamaicans, and negroes from Martinique. 
Mr. Roosrevett seems to have been much impressed with the 
facts demonstrated by the figures of the assistant chief en- 
gineer, that although the last year has been one mainly of 
renewed preparation to make the dirt fly, yet since January 1 
the dirt has actually flown to the extent of 4,100,000 eubie 
yards. It seems that Chief-Engineer Watiace, who threw 
up his job in 1905, tried to make the dirt fly before he was 
The result was a disorganized, discontented 





fully prepared. 


and frightened personnel. Excavation was then made to yield 
to organization and sanitation. No better proof of the ef- 
ficiency of the work done in these two directions could be 
asked for than the fact, attested by the AMWedical Record, that 
not a single death by disease has occurred. on the canal during 
three months. On the whole, Mr. Roosrvre.r’s visit to the 
isthmus was highly satisfactory to himself, and we add that 
it may be expected to prove a benefit to the American tax- 
payer. The President is now qualitied to compute with a 
close approach to exactness the time needed to complete the 
eanal. He will doubtless state his opinion on that subject 
in his message to Congress. Meanwhile, Secretary Roor 
estimates the time requisite at ten years, and Secretary Tart 
at eight, though it may be that their computations coincide 
if it be true that the former took for his starting-point a date 
about two years earlier. 


” 


It..will be recalled that President Rogsrvett, in his wire- 


less despatch to Secretary Tart, declined to countermand or 


suspend his order expelling three companies of #iegro soldiers 
belonging to the Twenty-fifth Infantry, in the absence of new 
facts throwing light on the guilt of the accused. According 
to a despatch to the New York Hvening Post from Fort 
Reno, Oklahoma, a committee of the Constitutional League, 
sent thither to investigate the affair;.is prepared to furnish 
the President with new facts, and ‘telling ones. The Presi- 
dent’s order was based on the report of Inspector-General 
GarLINGToN, who is a South-Carolinian® According to the results 
of the inquiry made, General GarLINGTon secured no evidence 
to confirm the aceusations made in Brownsville against the 
soldiers. The townsmen had alleged that negro soldiers started 
a riot, killed one man, and wounded a police officer. The 
investigators report that when a riot was started by white men 
outside Fort Brown, a general alarm called the troops to arms, 
and aroused them out of their sleep. The roll-call showed 
tbat all the men in the three companies were present and 
that the gun-racks were intact. The investigators further de- 
clare that the name of the alleged dead man, or the time and 
place of his burial, cannot be ascertained, and the alleged 
wounded police officer is too modest to reveal himself. The 
deduction is that the negro soldiers of the thxee Gompanies 
told the truth when they professed themselves unable to give 
the Inspector-General the information he demanded. They 
did not know, and had no means of knowing, who had _ par- 
ticipated in the riot. Confirmatory of this conclusion is the 
fact that twelve of the negro soldiers belonging to one of the 
three companies were arrested and taken to San Antonio, 
but as the Texan grand jury could find no case against them, 
they were set free. In reply to the President’s demand for 
evidence bearing directly on the charge of connivance in crime, 
the Constitutional League professes ability to show that no 
soldier was connected with the Brownsville riot, and that 
no evidence exists to show such connection; that General 
GARLINGTON’S report and recommendation ought to be made 
the subject of a court of inquiry or court martial; that the 
whole affair is an outgrowth of race hatred on the part of the 
people of Brownsville; and that, in discharging and dishonor- 
ing the three companies of soldiers the President made a 
mistake which honor and justice require him to redress. 

At the dinner given at the Waldorf-Astoria to Governor-elect ° 
Cuarues Evans Hucues there was an abundance of testimony to 
the importance of the service rendered at the ballot-box by Demo- 
crats to the guest of the evening. Especially did Mr. Hugues 
express warm appreciation of the assistance given to him by 
Democrats, and he promised to endeavor te command their 
continued confidenee. He went on to make it. perfectly clear 
that as Governor’ he would be his own boss, and while he 
would listen to’ advice, would take no orders from the Re- 
publican State machine. He declared that in. the case of 
every appointment he would require, apart -from other evi- 
dences of fitness, satisfactory assurances of a. candjdate’s com- 
plete devotion*to the’ public interest. He shoulde. his own 
spokesman also, he said. Pleasant as had been; his “intimate 
relations with many of his auditors and desirows#a¢he was 
of keeping their friendship, he deemed it proper anfsnecessary 
tc say that he should reserve for himself the privilege of 
stating his personal views. He is not one of those, he said, 
who are alarmed at discontent as such, and who, satisfied with 
their lot, view with impatience efforts at improvement. 
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On the contrary, he should be more alarmed, he told his 
hearers, at smug indifference. We may well be concerned, he 
thought, at indications of impatience with law and with the 
orderly processes of government. With emphasis Mr. Hugues 
declared it to be a short-sighted policy which would regard 
offices as strongholds, by the possession of which, through 
clever tactics, popular assaults might be resisted. On the 
other hand, he desired, apparently, to express approval of 
Mr. JeroMe’s unwillingness to proceed against Mr. Perr- 
KINS—an unwillingness subsequently justified by the Court 
of Appeals—when he pronounced it not for the publie good 
that legal processes should be used to compass sensational ends, 
or that the law should be strained to. meet cases not fairly 
within its purview. 





Ex-Governor Frank S. Buack, who also spoke at the 
Waldorf-Astoria dinner, took a pessimistic view of the pres- 
ent condition of the Republican party in the Empire State. 
There was a grave and general apprehension among Repub- 
licans, he said, that while, during their recent-voyage over the 
political seas, they had saved a part of their cargo, they had 
nearly lost the ship. A voyage with such a consummation 
did not fill him with unmixed confidence. He would not 
prophesy, he said, the dissolution of the Republican party, 
but the conviction was growing upon him that party spirit 
is falling off and party faith is becoming drowsy. At present, 
he said, Republicans are magnifying their nominees and 
minimizing their party, but, in his opinion, when a cause 
seeks support because of its candidates and not because of 
its principles, it is not far from the rocks. 

Short as is the last session of the Fifty-ninth Congress— 
only about two months, if the holidays be deducted—a great 
deal of unfinished but important legislation will come before 
it, to say nothing of the measures which Mr. RoosEvELT may 
urge in his annual message. There, for example, are the bills 
providing publicity for campaign funds and prohibiting cor- 
porations to contribute to them, reforms already achieved in 
Massachusetts, New York, and some other States. There, 
again, is the Ship Subsidy bill, to pass which so many at- 
tempts have been made in the Federal legislature. Among 
the reasonable proposals which are expected to come up are 
those for the owning of embassies and legations by the United 
States in foreign capitals, for copyright revision, and for the 
removal of customs duties on works of art. Bills which, on 
their face, are equitable are those for the transformation of 
Porto-Ricans into United States citizens, and for a reduction 
of duties on the products of the Philippines. Ofganized 
labor will be interested in the Anti-Injunction bill, the Eight- 
hour bill, and the bill limiting the working-hours of railway 
employees. The Immigration Restriction bill, which was in 
conference when the first session of the Fifty-ninth Congress 
ended, contains an educational provision that all adult im- 
migrants must be able to read and write. The conferees on 
the part of the House have hitherto opposed this restriction, 
but they may yield if President Roosrvett, in his message, 
should urge, as is expected, the retention of the clause. Or- 
ganized labor is in favor of it, but the great transportation 
companies are opposed to it; and so are those who do not 
wish to shut out the Russian Jews, who are driven hither by 
persecution. We should add that three treaties will come up 
before the Senate for ratification. Whether the Isle of Pines 
treaty is or is not ratified, it is settled that the present ad- 
ministration will pay no heed to the demand of American 
residents for the institution of a separate government in that 
island. That a two-thirds vote can be secured for the Santo 
Domingo treaty in the Senate as now constituted is believed 
by few well-informed observers. The situation may change, 
however, with reference to this matter after March 4, 1907. 








The extension of the area of disorder in Morocco, the 
despatch of a Spanish '‘battle-ship thither for the purpose of 
protecting Spanish subjects, and the rumored intention of 
France and Great Britain to make similar coercive demonstra- 
tions have directed attention’ to the status of the Algeciras 
treaty, which, it will be remembered, was signed by the United 
States. It may be recalled that when the agreement was 
sent by President Roosevriut to the Senate on the 25th of 
last May, Secretary Roor pointed out the time limit set by 
an article in the treaty, which requires the proof of final ac- 
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tion by ratification to be deposited at Madrid by December 31. 
The Senate was requested to act upon the matter during the 
last session of Congress, but as it was absorbed in railway- 
rate legislation, it limited itself by fixing upon December 12 
as the date of taking up the Algeciras treaty in executive 
session. It follows that there will be only eight days for dis- 
cussing and voting upon the treaty, inasmuch as Congress is 
accustomed to adjourn for its holiday vacation about Decem- 
ber 20. It is known that ratification will be opposed by Sen- 
ator Bacon, of Georgia, a member of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and it will surprise nobody if he consumes sev- 
eral days in setting forth his objections. Under the circum- 
stances, the prospect of the treaty being ratified within the 
time limit is not good. Our government, by the way, is not 
by any means the only signatory which has thus far failed 
to ratify the agreement. Moreover, even if all the ratifications 
should be forthcoming before December 31, the police pro- 
vision of the treaty would not become operative until Feb- 
ruary 1, 1907, so that during the month of January European 
or American sojourners in Morocco would have to rely for 
protection on the soldiers, sailors, and marines of their re- 
spective countries. After February 1 a permanent police force, 
the strength of which is to be not less than two thousand nor 
more than twenty-five hundred: men, is to be organized by 
Spanish and French officers and non-commissioned officers 
under a Swiss inspector-general, all of whom, however, though 
designated by their respective governments, must be approved 
by the Sultan of Morocco. When organized, the policemen 
are to be distributed among the eight ports open to commerce. 


There exists in certain quarters a suspicion that the German 
Emperor is not anxious to see the treaty carried out, and that 
the present outbreaks are intended to render necessary a new 
and different arrangement. Mr. Wuirr, our ambassador at 
Rome, who was our principal delegate to the Algeciras Con- 
ference, is now in this country for the purpose, apparently, 
of assisting to secnrre the ratification of the treaty. He may 
be able to show that the agreement is expedient from the view- 
point of international relations with Morocco, but the Senate 
will judge for itself whether it does not constitute a sharp 
departure from our traditional policy of avoiding foreign en- 
tanglements. As we go to press, the prevailing opinion is 
that the treaty will not be ratified. 





According to the latest news from Ireland, Messrs. Joun E. 
RepMonp and Joun DIL1on, representing the Nationalist party, 
have had a private conference with Chief-Secretary Bryce 
and with the permanent Under Secretary, Sir AntHony Mac- 
DoNNELL, and have agreed to accept the devolution scheme 
which the BANNERMAN government is expected to introduce 
at the present session of Parliament. According to the pub- 
lished outline of the scheme, the existing legislative union 
between Great Britain and Ireland is to remain untouched, 
Ireland retaining her present representation in the impcrial 
Parliament. It appears, however, that considerable legislative 
powers over affairs exclusively and obviously Irish are to be 
Jelegated to an Irish Council, from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of whose members will be elected on the existing Parliamentary 
franchise, while the remainder will either be nominated or 
chosen on a restricted franchise. Catholic priests are con- 
ciliated by a provision that clergymen of all denominations 
shall be eligible for membership of the Council. With the 
exception of the constabulary, whose relation to the imperial 
government remains unaltered, the work of administration 
proper, to be performed under the general supervision of the 
Council, will be much simplified. The existing forty boards 
will be replaced by four. The relation, however, of the Irish 
judiciary to the imperial government will be unaffected by 
the bill. It is understood that a large part of the Irish revenue 
will be placed at the disposal of the Irish Council. To on- 
lookers it is plain enough that such a devolution of extensive 
powers over local legislation would prove in practice a long 
step toward home rule, and for that very reason the Unionist 
majority in the House of Lords is expected to oppose the 
measure. What was unexpected is the bitterness of the op- 
position to the scheme evinced by many reputedly faithful 
followers of RepMonp and Ditton. The compromisers have 
thus been placed between two fires, and they are becoming 
apprehensive concerning the reception of their programme by 
Trish-Americans. We can hardly believe, however, that men 
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so thoroughly conversant with practical politics and with the 
necessity of compromise as are Irish-Americans will make 
the mistake of declaring that they prefer no bread at all to 
half a loaf. Their own experience should have taught them 
that when they have got one half of the loaf, they are pretty 
sure to get the other. 


is probable that Senator Morcan is mistaken in supposing 
a majority of the people of this country would vote 
a political party because it called itself a “ white man’s 
party.” The phrase is not pleasing to thoughtful and hu- 
mane men. It may sound well in some ears, but those ears 
are prejudiced, or their owners fail to take account of the 
fact that it has come to have a sinister meaning, and that it 
implies a bitter hostility to the negro race, as a race. It does 
not follow that the American people would vote to grant 
the suffrage to negroes indiscriminately if they had to decide 
that question over again. Events have tended to steady the 
judgment of men on this question, and those who were once 
governed by a race prejudice in favor of the negro are now 
willing to discuss the question whether a newly enfranchised 
slave is prima facie a better asset for the state as a voter than 
an intelligent and’ educated woman would be.. While the 
people are coming more and more to doubt the wisdom of 
of the suffrage to the negro, the growth 
of the feeling. that he ought to be treated justly and even 
magnanimously is growing. While men are inclined to the 
opinion that the negro is not yet the man to be put in charge 
of the state, wholly or partly, they believe also that the state 
should not treat him as an enemy to civilization, pertly be- 
cause many of the race are its friends, and partly because 
there is no better way to make a man an enemy to our own 
view of what is right than by treating him as ineurably bad. 


It 
that 
with 


the original grant 


We have been used to hear that while the fear of dangerous 
negroes made it hard for white children in the South to get 
to school, the negro children were not in danger, and going 
to school without fear or risk had on that account an educa- 
tional advantage over the white children. A Southern woman, 
who writes to the American Magazine about race relations in 
the South, touches on this point to say that the dangerous 
negroes are dangerous to all women and girls, white or black; 
that the negro children to in groups the 
white children do; and:that the negro women, like white 
women, in the South recognize that: it not safe to 
go far from home unprotected. This statement has prob- 
ability in its favor, and for various reasons sounds true. 
It was worth making; the more so that we do not remember 
to have seen it in print before. We have all along known 
and deplored the peril te the white women and children, but no 
one before this has thought it worth while to mention that 
The reason 


school as 


zo 


is 


the negro women and girls were in any danger. 
why this ought to be known is that a common danger is a 
strong tie, and the blacks and whites in the South are de- 
veloping antagonisms so fast that no tie that remains ought 
to be ignored. After the Atlanta riot decent people, white 
and black, got together to discuss preventive measures. That 
was the right way. Women will not be safe in the South 
until white men and black men work together to make them 
safe. Shotgun methods, such as Senator TILLMAN advocates, 
will only increase their perils. 

apparently made up its mind to have a new 
tariff policy. <A bill is in course of preparation which will 
contain three schedules. First, there will be a_ general 
schedule; this will apply to all countries except two classes 
which shall benefit or suffer from a special policy. Second, 
there will be a maximum tariff for the goods of countries 
which have an especially high tariff against Canada. Third, 
there will be a minimum tariff for goods giving Canadian 
products a preference or free trade. The United States will 
come under the first; Great Britain and, perhaps, her other 
colonies will.come under the last. The desire in Canada, as 
is known to all who are familiar with the Dominion and its 
people, is for free trade with the United States, and this 
desire has lately been most adequately expressed by Mr. JAMES 
J. Hitt and by Mr. Gotpwin Swutir. Canadians buy. most 
of their imports from the United States, but Great Britain 
buys from Canada more than we do. It is perfectly true, 


Canada _ has 


however, that the people who buy most of a country are the 


people who, in the long run, will sell most to it, and Great 
3ritain’s sales to Canada have been increasing under the 
existing tariff. That they will still more largely and more 
rapidly increase under a tariff like that proposed by the 
Canadian government goes without saying. That we must 
buy more and stimulate buying by reducing or removing our 
tariff wall against Canada is the belief of those who have 
most business with the Dominion. And this belief was ex- 
pressed with especial force in the recent elections by the 
constituents of Congressmen McCteary, Lacy, and Lanois. 
The Economie Club of Boston has just listened to a dis- 
cussion of the question, “Is great individual and corporate 
wealth a menace to republican institutions?’ ‘The discus- 
sion was doubtless illuminating, having been participated 
in by Cuartes Francis ApamMs, Henry Ciews, Judge Gaynor, 
and ex-Senator Prertignrrw. Whether the question is judi- 
cious is another matter. To read into this question its true 
meaning, its form should be changed to, “Is great individual 
and corporate power a menace to republican institutions ?” 
Any individual or corporate power that is ill used may be a 





menace to democracy or to monarchy or to an empire. Men 
of great intelligence have done the state much wrong. In- 


deed, wealth itself when it is employed for purposes of public 
corruption must be used intelligently to that end. A seduc- 
tive demagogue who persuades the voters against their own 
interests and against the welfare of the country is intelligent 
smd able. A. bribe-taking public man who is paid to pro- 
mote private and selfish interests in the legislature, or by 
distorting the functions of any public office, cannot succeed 
except he be intelligent. An individual’s or a corporation’s 
power may be due to the possession of wealth, or of acumen, 
or judgment, or mental ability of any kind, including cunning. 
At any rate, the power, of whatever it be the consequence, 
will not be baneful to republican institutions unless it be 
vossessed by a raseal. It may be thought that the greed for 
money, developed by the acquisition of great stores of it, 
is the most prolific breeder of a desire for power in the state, 
or of willingness to degrade the state’s government to increase 
personal and private wealth; but this is not a wholly sound 


‘conclusion; wealth cannot buy unless there are shifty poli- 


licians to sell. The real question is as to character. Bad 
men will use any power they possess to corrupt the govern- 
ment, and a bad government will sell out the state. But 
hDeeause there is a bad use of power, shall we deny to individ- 
uals, natural or corporate, all power? 


Let it read, “ Are republican 
99? 


Let us reverse the question. 
institutions a menace to individual and corporate wealth 
Would we do away with the great philanthropists in order 
that we may be rid of the public plunderers? Do not the in- 
dividual possessors of great wealth accomplish as much as 
the state for the care of the poor, of the infirm, of the un- 
fortunate, for the sinners against themselves, for education, 
and for religion? The state does much, but does it always 
do it as wisely and as well as those whose right to be in a 
republic it is now the fashion to question? If republican in- 
stitutions should be judged hostile to human success, mate- 
rial or other, we might not be inclined to boast as we do of 
our political institutions, among the most intelligent and self- 
sacrificing of whose builders have been men of great wealth. 
[t would probably be judicious if economic and other clubs, 
editors and other individuals, would diseuss the whole ques- 
tion instead of one of its facets. 


There are mental epidemics as well as physical, and some- 
times either epidemic may run a brief course around a small 
circle, while at other times it may take the proportions and 
attain the sweep of a cyclonic disturbance. Just now there 
is a little mental disturbance about libraries, and articles are 
being contributed to periodicals on the subject.. They are 
written from several points of view, and especially, of course, 
by the utilitarian, who looks upon books as tools, and very 
valuable tools many books are. Workers in pharmacy, for in- 
stance, are to be considered in arranging these various tools 
for the respective trades which use books im one way or an- 
other, as, for instance, the early carpenters of New England 
built their finely proportioned houses “out of books” that 
dealt mathematically with the subject. But one recent writer, 
Mr. Martner, has piously and sympathetically dealt with the 




















private library, the library whose owner may feast or browse 
on literature as he feels inclined. The great useful libraries 
are said to be educational, and up to a certain point this is 
so; but the lover of literature, unless he be without the pen- 
nies necessary to buy his own books, is not a frequenter of 
them. Above all, he dislikes to read in a crowd; he resents 
the hampering card by means of which he must obtain his 
volume; he shudders at the thought that he must finish his 
Look within a certain time; he ‘is not a real lover of books 
if he does not long to pull down from -their shelves and feel 
and fondle one book after another when the inexplicable and 
indefensible fondness for nibbling is strong upon him. Not- 
withstanding the great libraries which rightfully contain 
books that are never consulted, but which one day may be of 
the utmost importance to a scholar, the private library, hetero- 
geneously denoting the owner’s mental vagaries, remains the 
mark of the true lover of books. And literature is still a 
delicate flower which does: not always flourish in a public 
institution. 


Dr. Crapsey, of Rochester, has addressed an open letter to 
Bishop Waker, making the formal renunciation of the min- 
istry of the Protestant Episcopal Church which the verdict 
of two ecclesiastical courts has compelled. A strong and 
notable letter it is, highly impressive as to its matter, and 
excellent in its spirit. The writer discloses in some detail 
his inability to accept the doctrines of the virgin birth and 
the physical resurrection as literally interpreted, and _ pro- 
claims his relief at being able to satisfy himself by study 
of the Scriptures that these doctrines, as literally and phys- 
ically interpreted, are without foundation in history. He 
records his grief at the judicial decision that the conclusions 
he had reached in these matters are not permissible in the 
mind of a clergyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Bowing without raneor to this decision, and withdrawing 
from the Church, -he records his confident belief that the 
decision, though final for him, is net final for the Church. 
He exhorts his brethren who think as he does to stay where 
they are, in the Church, and speak their minds freely. “ Let 
not my brethren within the Church,” he says, “ abide the is- 
sue of this trial, for when the great tribunal of Free Thought 
has decided this contention, the men who administer the 
Church on earth will conform to this decision.” Continuing, 
he expresses his deep affection for the Church he is about 
to leave and his profound faith in the gospel of Jesus Christ. 
Finally, he records his gratitude to four friends who have 
helped him—Sertu Low, Grorce Foster Prasopy, JAMES 
Breck Perkins, and Epwarp Morse SHeparp. 


That the Episcopal Church as a body will ever accept the 
views of the virgin birth and the physical resurrection which 
Dr. Crapsey stands for does not seem at all likely, but that it 
may in due time formally tolerate such an interpretation 
of these doctrines as Dr. Crapsry has contended for does not 
seem unlikely at all. Meanwhile, we take it, it would be 
extremely: difficult to bring on another heresy trial in that 
Church. From the first the judicious among the Episcopalians 
have deplored it as a profound error of judgment in Bishop 
Waker that he ever allowed Dr. Crapsty to be brought to 
trial on a question of interpretation. This regret has been quite 
as prevalent among persons who dissent from the views that 
Dr. Crapsey holds as among those who share them. Three 
days before Dr. Crapsry’s letter appeared, the papers printed 
the declaration of Bishop Winu1aMs, of Michigan, that he is 
absolutely opposed to heresy trials. He said to his clergy: 


“Even in extreme cases I do not believe in the weapons of 
excommunication or deposition for purely intellectual errors. 
There is no trace of their use in the New Testament. If Sr. 
Paut did not excommunicate the Corinthians who flatly denied 
any resurrection; if our Lord suffered the honest-hearted but 
agnostic THoMAS to remain in the College of the Apostles—are 
we wrong, or even in danger, if we keep in the Church, or oc- 
casionally in the ministry, a sincere, earnest, reverend and godly 
man, who may have a different interpretation than ours of the 
perage of doctrine or the hypotheses that underlie thé essential 
aith?” 


Bishop WinuiaMs says that he accepts the traditional view 
of the virgin birth, but is profoundly averse to driving out 
of the Church good men who interpret the article differently. 
It is probable that his view prevails in the Episcopal Church 
to-day. 


We would not wonder if it prevailed by an over- 
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whelming majority. Apparently it must prevail in the Protes- 
tant churches if their ministry is to be maintained by able 
and scholarly men. 


The recent death of a chauffeur, who was killed in a col- 
lision of automobiles caused by his outrageous fast driving 
in Central Park at midnight, is a case in which the punish- 
ment, as far as it went, fitted the crime. The man in ques- 
tion killed two or three others besides himself. It is a satis- 
faction to know that there is one less crazy and irresponsible 
chauffeur in New York to imperil the lives of his fellows. 
If he had survived, he should have had twenty years in 
State’s prison. There are many chauffeurs, still at large, 
who constantly expose themselves to the danger of deserving 
a similar sentence. From time to time one of them is killed, 
but other, and comparatively innocent, persons usually die 
with them. If all of these creatures could manage to break 
their impenitent necks without involving others in the same 
catastrophe, society would be much relieved and human life 
hereabouts would have a better chance to run its course. 


It is the general opinion, shared by both the experts and 
the laity, that football. as played this fall under the new 
rules has been a much more satisfactory game than it was 
last year. That it will stay good cannot be. predicted with 
confidence in view of its past record of degeneration. It may 
he that when active-minded coaches and players have de- 
veloped all the possibilities of depravity in the amended game 
and perfected new means of defeating the spirit of the new 
rules; the colleges will have a monster on their hands 
again. But as it has raged this fall, the game has undoubted- 
ly been better. The Harvard-Yale game of November 24 
was a fine example of it—a hard, lively, interesting, clean 
game, in which the ball was almost always in sight—the play 
was rapid and open, no damage of any consequence befell any 
player, and the. victory was won by superior skill. If foot- 
ball can be kept up to this year’s level of deceney and hu- 
manity, it will be saved. We do not doubt that the Rules 
Committee will continue to use their best efforts to save it. 


Senator TituMan, being invited to make an address in 
Chicago for the benefit of the Chicago Union Hospital, seems 
to have misapprehended the purpose of his labors. What the 
hospital wants is funds, but the Senator seems to suppose 
that he is expected to bring it business. The WEEKLY goes 
to press without the advantage of reading his remarks, but 
his subject is “The Annexation of Cuba,” and he has an- 
nounced that he will talk with perfect candor about the 
negroes. He did so at South Haven, Michigan, on November 
25, when he spoke of the shotgun as the best instrument he 
had ever seen to make a negro stay in the rood. The colored 
brethren in Chicago protested against Senator TILLMAN’s 
speaking in that city, on the ground that it would destroy the 
harmony now existing there between whites and blacks. We 
do not think their fears will be realized, but, anyhow, it is 
futile to try to keep the lid: down on Tin~Mawn unless by his 
consent. He is too important a person to be suppressed by 
any one but himself. When he wants to bellow he will bellow. 
He is always diable, however, to disappoint expectations by 
talking excellent sense, of which he has plenty, and possibly 
he will do so at Chicago. 

Governor Jerr Davis, of Arkansas, lately chosen United 
States Senator, is emitting a few preliminary roars, just 
to exercise the voice which he intends to let obstreperously 
loose in Washington. He is quoted as declaring that the 
Senate needs an old-fashioned row, and that he and Tiniman, 
Bos Taytor of Tennessee, and VarpamMAn of Mississippi are 
the lads to raise it. Taytor and Vafpaman may possibly co- 
operate with him so far as they can, but TiLLMAN is a Sena- 
torial weight-carricr, and though he is always liable to per- 
form antics for his own relief, he is not at all likely to per- 
form them to oblige persons of the size of Governor Davis. 
We surmise that the effect of the Senate on the new Senator 
from Arkansas will be much greater than Davis’s effect on 
the Senate. 

A letter touching the effect of treaties on State laws is 
printed on another page of this issue of the WEEKLY. 














The Evolution of the Monroe Doctrine 


ProFessorR JOHN BASSETT Moore has rendered a great service 
to students of American history by his Digest of International 
Law, as this is embodied in diplomatic discussions, treaties, and 
other international agreements, international awards, the de- 
cisions of municipal courts, and the writings of jurists. This work, 
which has just been completed in eight volumes, may be regarded 
as practically exhaustive. There is no subject connected with the 
international relations of the United States with regard to which 
it may not be consulted with profit. It is to what Mr. Moore has 


to tell us about the Monroe doctrine that we would diiect 
attention at this time, inasmuch as the Santo Domingo 


Treaty is coming up for ratification at the approaching 
session of Congress, and inasmuch as the Pan-American Confer- 
ence at Rio de Janeiro decided to interrogate the next Hague 
Congress as to whether it should be deemed permissible to enforce 
by violence the payment of contractual debts. To the MonrorE 
doctrine more than two hundred pages of Mr. Moore's sixth vol- 
ume are devoted. By a series of quotations he shows that the 
germ of the Monroe doctrine existed long before it was formula- 
ted by the fifth President. For example, as early as 1793, JEF- 
FERSON, then Secretary of State, warned our ministers at Madrid 
not to bind us by any treaty clause to guarantee to Spain any of 


her American colonies against the success of its struggle for inde- - 


pendence, or even against attack by any other nation. In 1801, 
Rurvus Kina, then minister to England, told Lord HAWKrspury 
that we should be content to let the Floridas remain in the hands 
of Spain, but should not be willing to see them transferred, except 
to ourselves. In 1808 President JEFFERSON wrote to Governor 
CLAIBORNE of Louisiana: “ We should be well satisfied to see 
Cuba and Mexico remain in their present dependence, but very 
unwilling to see them in that of either France or England, politic- 
ally or commercially. We consider their interests and ours as 
ithe same, and that the object of both must be to exclude all 
European influence from this hemisphere.” In 1811, Congress, 
replying to a secret message from President Mapison, resolved 
in secret that the United States could not, without 
serious inquietude, see any part of the territory adjoining the 
southern border of the United States pass into the hands of any 
foreign power, but that “a due regard to their own safety com- 
pelled them to provide, under certain contingencies, for the 
temporary occupation of the said territory.” 

Nothing could be more clear than the foreshadowing of the 
Monrok doctrine in a letter addressed by JEFFERSON to WILLIAM 
Snort on August 4, 1820. The writer dwelt on the advantages 
of a cordial fraternization among all the American nations, and 
their coalescing in an American system of 
policy totally independent of and unconnected with that of 
Kurope. Less than three years later, in April, 1823, J. Q. 
ApAMs, Secretary of State, writing to Mr. NELSON, minister to 
Spain, declared that the rumored intention of Spain to transfer 
sritain would, if carried out, prove unpropitious 
to the interests of our Union. He did not hesitate to assert that 
the commanding position of that island with reference to the 
Gulf of Mexico and the West India seas, the nature of its pro- 
ductions and of its wants, furnishing the supplies and needing 
the returns of a commerce immensely profitable and mutually 
beneficial, gave it an importance in the sum of our national in- 
terests with which that of no other foreign territory could be 
compared, and little inferior to that which bound the different 
members of our Union together. 

It was in August, 1823, that GrorGe CANNING, British Sec- 
retary, sent to Mr. Rusu, American minister at London, a private 
confidential memorandum, in which he said that England aimed 
not at the possession of any part of Spanish America, but could 
not see with indifference any section of it transferred to any other 
power. This memorandum was forthwith transmitted to J. Q. 
ApAMS, Secretary of State, and was, by President Monnror, for- 
warded to ex-Presidents JEFFERSON and MapIsoN. Mownror’s own 
impression was at the time, he said, that we ought to view eny 
interference on the part of the European powers with the New 
World, and especially an attack on the South-American colonies 
by them, as an attack on ourselves, presuming that, if they suc- 
ceeded with them, they would extend their aggression to us. 
Sensible, however, of the breadth and difficulty of the question, 
he desired counsel of his two predecessors. JEFFERSON, in a reply 
dated October 24, 1823, said that he could honestly join in the 
proposed declaration that we did not aim at the acquisition 
of any Spanish-American possessions, and would not stand in 
the way of any amicable arrangement between them and their 
mother country; but that we would oppose, with all our means, 
the forcible interposition of any other power under any form or 
pretext, and most especially their transfer to any power by con- 
quest, cession, or acquisition in any other way. MADISON con- 
curred with JEFFERSON. On November 15, J. Q. ADAMS stated in 
his diary that President Monror had shown him the letters 
from JEFFERSON and Maptison, and that “CaLHoUN is per- 
fectly moonstruck by the surrender of Cadiz, and says the Holy 
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Allies, with ten thousand men, will restore all Mexico and all 
South America to Spanish dominion.” With these data before 
us, we can understand how Monroe came to put forth his famous 
message on December 2, 1823, in which he declared that while 
with the existing colonies or dependencies of any Kuropean power 
we had not interfered, and should not interfere, yet “with the 
governments who had declared their independence and maintained 
it, and whose independence we have on great consideration and 
or just principles acknowledged, we could not view «ny inter- 
position for the purpose of oppressing them, or controlling in 
any other manner their destiny, by any European power, in any 
other light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disvositicn 
towards the United States.” 

So much for the gradual genesis of the Monroe doctrine during 
the thirty years following the first indication of it by JeFrrrson 
in 1793. Let us pass to some of the more significant cases in 
which it has been applied. Toward the close of 1827 the Argentine 
Republic, being at war with the empire of Brazil, addressed to 
Henry Cay, then Secretary of State, an inquiry as to the scope 
of the declarations contained in President Monror’s messave of 
December 22, 1823. Cuiay replied that the war raging between 
the Argentine Republic and the empire of Brazil could not be 
conceived as presenting a state of things bearing the remotest 
analogy to the case which Monroe’s message had deprecated. 
“Tt is,” continued Chay, “a war strictly American in jts origin 
and its objects. It is a war in which European allies have taken 
no part.” Even if Portugal and the Brazils had remaiued united, 
and the war had been carried on by their joint arms against the 
Argentine Republic, that, Cray thought, would have been far 
from presenting the case which the message contemplated. In- 
teresting, too, is the case of Yucatan, where, an Indian outbreak 
having occurred in the forties, the authorities offered to trans- 
fer the dominion and sovereignty to the United States, and, at 
the same time, made a similar offer to Great Britain and Spain. 
With reference to this offer, President PoLk said, in a special 
message to Congress, that while it was not his purpose to recom- 
mend the adoption of any measure with a view to the acquisition 
of the dominion and sovereignty over Yucatan, yet, according to 
our established policy, we could not consent to a transfer of 
this dominion and sovereignty to either Spain, Great Britain, or 
any other European power. 

As early as October, 1858, reports came from Europe that 
a naval and military armament was about to leave Spain destined 
to attack Mexico, with a view to acquiring political as- 
cendency there. Lewis Cass, then Secretary of State, in a let- 
ter to our minister at Madrid, pointed out that, with respect to 
the causes of war between Spain and Mexico the United States 
had no concern, and did not undertake to judge them. Neither 
should we claim to interpose in any hostilities which might take 
place. Our policy of observation and interference wouid be 
limited to protection against the permanent subjugation of any 
portion of the territory of Mexico or of any other American 
state by any European power whatever. Two years later, Cass, 
in a letter to our minister in Paris, declared that the United 
States did not call in question the right of France to compel the 
government of Mexico, by force, if necessary, to do it justice, but 
that the permanent occupation of any part of the territory of 
Mexico by a foreign. power, or an attempt in any manner forcibly 
te interfere in its internal concerns or to control its political 
destiny, would give great dissatisfaction to the United States. 
It is well known that, in spite of this warning, Napo.tron IIL, 
taking advantage of our absorption in a civil war, undertook, by 
force, to establish in Mexico an empire under an Austrian arch- 
duke. No sooner was the Union restored, however, than General 
SHERIDAN was sent with an army of about fifty thousand men 
to the line of the Rio Grande, and another army was organized 
for the purpose of acting against the French army in Mexico in 
case of need. About the same time, SEwarp, Secretary of State, 
notified the French Minister for Foreign Affairs that whatever 
might have been the purposes of France when she sent an army 
to Mexico, the proceedings which had been adopted by «a class of 
Mexicans for subverting the republican government there and for 
availing themselves of French intervention to establish on its 
ruins an imperial monarchy, were regarded in the United States 
as having been taken without authority, and as having been 
prosecuted against the will and opinion of the Mexican y-eople. 
The French government ultimately agreed to withdraw its forces 
from Mexico within the term of seventeen months, and as a mat- 
ter of fact they Jeft Mexican soil in March, 1867. 

We come, lastly, to the view taken by President RoosEVELT 
and Secretary Hay in December, 1901, at a time when a 
joint blockade of Venezuelan seaports was contemplated by 
Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. The German. government had 
disavowed any intention of making the smallest acquisition of 
territory on the South-American continent or the adjacent is- 
lands. In view of this disavowal, President RoosevriT said, in 
his message of December 3, 1901, that “The Monroe doctrine is 
a declaration that there must be no territorial aggrandizement 
by any non-American power at the expense of any American 




















power on American soil. It is in no wise intended as hostile to 
any nation in the Old World. He added that “we do not guar- 
antee any state against punishment if it misconducts itself, pro- 
vided that punishment does not take the form of the acquisition 
of territory by any non-American power.” That is the latest 
authoritative definition of the Monroe doctrine. Jt turned out, 
however, that, by the prolonged sequestration of the customs 
revenue of a Latin-American republic, the destiny of that com- 
monwealth might be affected materially. It was in order to avert 
such a result that by the Santo Domingo Treaty, now pending 
in the Senate, President RoosEvELT undertook to interpose in 
the capacity of revenue-collector and apportioner between the 
Dominican Republic and its foreign creditors. 





On Postponing Work 


Ir is surprising how much consolation is to be gotten out of 
analogies. It may be irrational, but to find that our birthday 
coincides with SHAKESPEARE’S does tend to an assault upon the 
literary career. However, the applying of analogies works both 
ways. If coincidents linking us to the great, spur on ambition. 
yet to find our failings shared by those who have achieved is 
apt to make us overindulgent to our own failings. There is a 
certain genial Harvard professor who evidently believes that the 
truth is evoked by sincere confession. He tells us, apropos of some- 
thing in one of his books, that whenever, once: a week, a certain 
particular disagreeable logic lesson is to be prepared for a class, 
he invariably feels himself impelled to do every other conceivable 
small duty to postpone the instant when he should be forced 
deliberately to set himself to the task of preparing that logic 
lesson. , 

People who write, however fervently they may love the pro- 
fession, know the difficulty of seating oneself and committing the 
first words to paper. “I feel,” said recently an accomplished 
editor, “as if it were the most momentous act on earth, and the 
most difficult, each time I begin.” It is so easy, after thinking 
over one’s subject for weeks or days, as the case may require, 
te feel, as one sits down to darken counsel on the white paper, 
that one ought surely first to clear out the table drawer, or to 
sharpen sixteen pencils against possible need. And because it 
is always easier to preach than to be one of those to follow the 
preaching, let it be recorded that all postponing of work which 
must ultimately be done is time lost, beyond recall. If work 
has to be done, the only way to escape will-paralysis is to launch 
oneself upon the task, realizing that if it is difficult it is not 
likely to grow easier, and that some sort of a beginning must 
be made. ‘“ Keep the faculty of effort alive in you by a little 
gratuitous exercise every day,” writes a canny psychologist in 
his chapter on “ Habit.” This gratuitous exercise it is that trains 
the will to rule life and destiny; it is the one great secret of 
success. Postponing of disagreeable duties means laxness_ in- 
yading the will, a certain slackening of all the mental nature, 
an invasion of a paralytic tendency. If the will failed ‘to obey 
at a given moment yesterday, it is vastly less likely to obey to- 
day, whereas a daily habit of forceful inhibiting or commanding 
makes for that most desirable of all endowments, “a completely 
fashioned will.” 

JEAN PAL advised mothers to give their child a_ stick of 
randy to suck, nicking it at a certain place and saying, “ When 
you come to the mark lay it down and don’t touch it again.” 
This is severer discipline than we are inclined to apply to in- 
faney to-day, but it is easy to see what a sturdy and capable 
citizen might result. To decide at what point one should stop 
short and at what hour and place one should begin, and having 
decided what to do, to do it or die, is the way to form a char- 
acter. There is such a thing as overthinking, of thinking so 
long about an action that the action evaporates into thin air 
before it is born. We forgive Hamlet his inability to act, because 
he was a genius and a king of wonderful words, but his tend- 
encies were deplorable. If every ove chose to think over all 
conceivable aspects of every case, and, having thought it over, 
to begin again and think it over more curiously still, the wheels 
of life would be so clogged with thinking that the machine would 
stand still. The condition of life is perpetual motion, and every- 
bedy must be doing something; without hurry and _ without 
anxiety, each must hold up his end vf the world’s work for 
better or for worse. 

Nowadays people are so bent upon progress that they com- 
pletely strike out the “for worse” in that most useful clause in 
the marriage service. Yet the “for worse” must be taken into 


account. Everything one accomplishes cannot be one’s best effort; 
for to one’s finest fruit all sorts of accidental things, health and 
the weather and surroundings, contribute. But a certain amount 
of product must be the outgrowth of fidelity, self-discipline, habit, 
promptitude, effort. No one can strike twelve every hour. 

It is this overcultivation of the critical faculty and under- 
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cultivation of will-power which is probably at the root of what 
we call university sterility. A good many college-bred and col- 
lege-connected people refuse to work on the ground that they 
would only work if they could do something really worth while. 
Now, HoMerR and DANTE and SHAKESPEARE, and perhaps one ought 
to add a few more names, like SHELLEY and Leoparpr and MIL- 
ToN and GorTHeE, did things that were really worth while; but 
no amount of academic fastidiousness is going to help Tom and 
Dick and Jane and Harriet to do the like. The stars in their 
spheres arrange for SHAKESPEARE and his kind, whereas the aver- 
age mortal is doomed’ to an honorable performance of a daily 
task, 

If one were advising members of the literary craft, who usu- 
ally feel that they have a right to lean upon the promptings of 
inclination, one would say, Write every day from ten to one; 
once the habit is formed of so doing, the thought will answer the 
daily summons at the given hour; ideas are amenable to habit, 
like most forces. The writer must tackle his task at a given 
time, just as the musician practises daily, or the child shoulders 
his books and marches into school, never asking if that is the 
psychological moment of illumination, only if it is the hour 
when the school-bell rings. If teachers and pupils waited on the 
moment of enthusiastic desire, we can be fairly sure there would 
be very little school. 

So for most of the world’s work the great point is not to post- 
pone and do something else, which one fondly persuades oneself 
is preparatory to the work, but to begin promptly on the mo- 
ment with such facilities and abilities as one can muster. 
“Launch yourself with as strong and decided an initiative as 
possible,” realizing that only so can you put yourself to the test 
and succeed or fail. 


Personal and Pertinent 


So Lewis STUYVESANT CHANLER, with the blood of the aristo- 
cratie Astors flowing in his veins, came into his new estate as a 
leader in the new epoch of political history —New York World. 
Bless you, the Astors have been solvent for several generations, 
but Mr. CHAN LER’s Astor blood is about the least aristocratic 
blood in him. Compared with the Winrnrops, the Warps, the 
CHANLERS, and others who have contributed to the fluid that 
circulates in our prospective Lieutenant-Governor, the AsTORS 
are plain people. 

Evervbody must regret that a New York police court should 
have felt constrained to find that the deportment of Signor 
Caruso was not up to the standard of Central Park, U.S.A., 
and to fine the signor ten dollars. We hoped it would not turn 
out so. There was hope in the suggestion that the unknown 
person whom the signor nudged was Herr Oscar HAMMERSTEIN 
in female clothes. But the unknown never came back to court 
to disclose her identity, and that hope consequently died. Europe 
is displeased and says the signor’s deportment is good cnough 
for Europe, as doubtless it is. 

WALTER PATER has been quoted recently as having said, when 
urged by friends to read the Story of an African Farm, “ No doubt 
you are right, but I do not suppose that I shall ever read it.” 
The same remark attributed to him, but with reference to Krp- 
LING’s works, is mentioned by Mr. Benson in his Life of Walter 
Pater. The author of Marius the Epicurean, being extremely 
solicitous to perfect his style, and anxious to preserve it, was fearful 
that his methods might become affected by the reading of a later 
and perhaps more vigorous kind of writing. When KIpLina, 
therefore, came into repute with his Plain Tales from the Hills 
and Pater was urged to read the new man’s work, he declined, 
not from lack of interest, but because he preferred to go on writing 
undisturbed in his own way. 

ProvipENncE, Ruope Istanp, November 23, 1906. 
To the Editor of “ Harper’s Weekly”: 

Dear Str.—In your issue for this week you say, coneerning 
Governor-elect Htaatns of Rhode Island: ‘ He is a poor man, and 
when he became Mayor of Pawtucket, the office he now helds, was 
very imperfectly educated, but he has since applied himself as- 
siduously to self-instruction.” 

Mayor Hiaatns received his preparatory education at the Paw- 
tucket High School, was graduated from Brown University with 
the degree of bachelor of arts in 1898, and received the degree 
of bachelor of laws from Georgetown University, District of 
Columbia, in 1900, in which vear he was admitted to the bar. He 
was a member of the Rhode Island House of Representatives in 
1902, and was elected Mayor of Pawtucket in 1903. 

If this record implies a “ very imperfect education,” what would 
you suggest in place of it? Mr. Hiaatns’s degree of A.B., you 
will notice, is derived from the Alma Mater of your own Governor- 
elect, Hon. CHARLES Evans HvueHEs. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry RopinsoN PALMER, 
Editor “ Brown Alumni Monthly.” 
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HROUGH a constant blur of rain President Roosevelt 

studied the builders of the Panama Canal at their gigantic 

work. Ankle-deep in. mud, the men_ were faithfully 

digging. Others stood in water waist-high, fighting to 

keep the tropical rain floods from sweeping off the satu- 
rated ground the railroad tracks which are the very backbone of 
the undertaking. This’ was the worst storm in ten years. 

The chiefs were sorry that the President saw things at such a 
disadvantage. He, however, was delighted to be confronted by the 
worst conditions of the year and to cheer on his fellow Americans 
as they. triumphed over them. Mud-splashed and drenched by 
torrents that no waterproof could turn aside, he spent three happy 
days in ceaseless scrutiny of the greatest engineering feat of the 
age, 

““ Well done,” was the verdict he rendered as he was leaving. 
“T have seen the difficulties that hamper you men, and how 
superbly you overcome them. You are bound to succeed.” 

And that will be the tenor of the President’s special message to 
Congress about the canal. Meanwhile every man on the job will 
work all the harder for months to come because of the stimulus 
of Mr. Roosevelt’s interest, his eager questioning and just praise. 

Sixteen hours before she was expected the Louisiana dropped 
anchor off Colon. No Presidential salute was fired—for many 
reasons, the principal 
one being that the 


strains of “ My Country, ’tis of Thee,” ejaculated by tardy Colon 
schoolboys, who were very much out of breath, but still sprinting. 
They were only two minutes behind time, and they ran as fast 
as their thin little legs would carry them, but they did not learn 
until too late that our President is like time and tide. 

At Gatun the school-children stood bareheaded in the rain and 
sang “ The Star-Spangled Banner.” Mr. Roosevelt took off his hat 
and thanked them. Also, a seared little girl covered with blushes 
brought a big bunch of vivid red and green and yellow flowers and 
handed: them up to Mrs. Roosevelt, who smiled and spoke her 
thanks. Fifty years from now that little girl will still be telling 
how pleasant and kindly the smile was and that the lady was 
wearing a white duck suit and a broad-brimmed white hat from 
which there hung a deep white veil with white dots on it. 

At San Pablo the wicked rain was outdoing itself. It came 
down in long, sharp, straight rods that looked like glass, and a 
thick gray mist was steaming up out of the ground. Through all 
the downpour the children of the local Canal Zone public school, 
drawn up in an orderly battalion, stood fast like veterans under 
fire. They were of every color, from the pure white of American 
parentage to the shiny black of Jamaican birth, yet they stood 
shoulder to shoulder -and their fresh young voices were perfectly 
blended as they chanted “ My Country, ’tis of Thee,’ in welcome 

to the visitor. And 
not less impressive 





were the smiling faces 





Republic of Panama, 
now happily  estab- 
lished on a peace foot- 
ing, has no gun- 
powder. When Presi- 
dent Amador of Pana- 
ma, and Minister 
Squiers, and Messrs. 
Shonts and Stevens 
went aboard the bat- 
tle-ship to greet the 
President, he  over- 
whelmed them with 
a flood of questions 
about the canal. He 
was so full of enthusi- 
asm for the tour of in- 
spection that he went 
ashore at seven o’clock 
next morning, half an 
hour ahead of time. 
Mrs. Roosevelt and 
Lieutenant F, ie 
Kvans, of the Louwisi- 
ana, Were with him. 
Of course, the recep- 
tion committee were 
not there — who ever 
heard of a reception 
committee being half 
an hour ahead of 
time? So the Presi- 
dent spent the interval 
on Cristobal pier, in- 
specting one hundred 
of the Canal Zone po- 
lice, all alert. athletic 
young Americans who 
have served in the 
army; and when he 
finished he praised 


them so highly that 
Captain George R. 
Shanton, their com- 


manding officer, turn- 
ed red above his deep 
coat of tan. 

The special train 
of three cars started 
southward across the 








of the two American 
teachers who had 
travelled two thou- 
sand miles from cheer- 
ful homes to brave all 
the dangers of the 
tropics in order to 
make good citizens of 
these little folk. The 
President recognized 
their valor. 

“Miss Menora 
Bradford and Miss 
Mary O’Connor,”’ he 
said, “I thank you, 
and I congratulate 
you on your work.” 

Every man_ there 
felt proud to think 
that he was of one 
blood with these devo- 
ted young women who 
dare and do so much 
in the line of duty, 
all without ostenta- 
tion or hope of reward. 

The train floated off 
in a current of shrill 
cheers, over which a 
hundred little Amer- 
ican flags were waving 
Godspeed. As we ran 
on past groves of 
plantains and bana- 
nas, through steaming 


green jungles and 
misty swamps, with 
many _ glimpses. of 


graveyards full -of 
small iron and wooden 
crosses all huddled to- 
gether, I could still 
see, as if they were 
actually present, the 
faces ‘of those school- 
teachers, pale, smiling, 
self - confident. No 
American who has had 
the good fortune to see 

















isthmus sharp at 
eight o’clock, pursued 
by puffy and staccato 
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President Roosevelt and Mrs. Roosevelt landing at Cristobal 


them can ever forget 
these truest heroes of 
the Panama Canal. 
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AN EXAMPLE OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S METHOD OF GETTING 
IN TOUCH WITH THE WORK 


AT PEDRO MIGUEL HE CLAMBERED ABOARD A STEAM-SHOVEL, AND WATCHED EVERY DETAIL OF THE MONSTER STEEL-DIGGER’S 
PERFORMANCE, TALKING “MEANWHILE WITH THE ENGINEER IN CHARGE 
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All the way across the isthmus we were passing little groups 
of school-children who waved the American flag and chanted the 
national hymn, and we were never out of sight of some crowded, 
squalid graveyard where slept the builders of the isthmian rail- 
road and the first workers on the canal. And these were symbols 
—of the sanguine Americanism that is going to build the greatest 
canal in the world, and of the sacrifices of the poor fellows who 
gave up their lives to lay a foundation for our triumphs. 

At La Boca, which is the southern terminal of the canal, near 
Panama, Mr. Roosevelt met William Gerig, division engineer, 
who has charge of that end of the work. Mr. Gerig is a type of 
the men you find directing things all along the line, very dry and 
quiet, a doer, not a talker, quite without fuss and feathers, but a 
veritable dynamo for work and inspiring others to work. It is 
well known that the President can ask thirty questions a minute 
about anything that interests him. 
his battery of questions on Mr. Gerig, and the modest engineer 
gave him an accurate answer every time. 
~ Thus it was that while the party steamed in a big tug to the 
proposed end of the canal, some two miles out in the bay, Mr. 
Gerig told the President all about the dam that is to be ,built 
at Sosa Hill, which will change the Rio Grande into a canal-lake 
eight miles long, through which ships may steam to Pedro Miguel ; 
also about the two-flight dams—one of thirty, the other of twenty- 


For thirty minutes he turned ° 
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meals; but Mr. Roosevelt shook his head and smiled and took a 
three-grain quinine pill instead. 

The breakfast came on briskly. There were excellent vermicelli 
soup, good bread and butter, broiled ham, canned pease, canned 
kidney-beans, fried sweet potatoes, boiled parsnips, jelly cake, 
ice-cream, coffee, and cocoa. 

“Good as any one could wish,” was Mr. Roosevelt’s judgment 
after he had taken liberally from every dish. He went through 
the kitchen and found it clean and—wonder of wonders in the 
tropics!—without a single fly in sight. Every door and window 
was screened with fine wire mesh that keeps out all insects, no 
matter how small. All waste stuff is burned or dumped far out 
at sea. Every house and every bit of ground at La Boca is as 


clean as the houses and the grounds along Riverside Drive. Not 
one drop of water is allowed to lie stagnant anywhere. Within 


an hour after the heaviest rainfall you will not find, either at 
La Boca or any other part of the Canal Zone, a puddle as big as 
a mule’s hoof-print. Incidentally it may be remarked that not 
one mosquito was visible anywhere in the zone. 

Colonel W. C. Gorgas, chief of the health department, whose 
intelligent and incessant labor has brought about this state of 
things, very modestly received the President’s praises on the per- 
fect. hygienic condition of the canal territory. Together these two 
set out to drive to the local hospital, a group of a dozen spark- 





























The President’s Train going through Culebra Cut on the Journey of Inspection. 


five feet—whereby ships will be floated up from the Pacific Ocean 
to this fifty-five foot level which begins at Sosa Hill. Mr. Gerig 
also explained how solidly the dams will be built, mortised deep 
down to bed-rock and stout enough to withstand the buffetings of 
ocean itself. 

The President perched beside Mr. Gerig on a hatch-coaming and 
had Secretary Latta take down all the questions and answers. 
When he had finished he shook the engineer’s hand warmly and 
thanked him. The great men of the Canal Commission gazed at 
Mr. Gerig with respect, and asked one another how in the world 
one man could remember so many facts. 

Instead of going up to the new railroad station where prancing 
horses were held ready to draw him to the new and luxurious 
hotel Tivoli for luncheon, the President led the way to the govern- 
ment mess-hall at La Boca. Forty engineers, steam-shovel men, 
and mechanics had just finished their breakfast, as the midday 
meal is called in Spanish-American countries, and although they 
knew in a moment-who their visitor was, they did not stare at 
him overmuch, but in silence politely filed out of the room. 

Mr. Walsh, manager of the mess, taken by surprise, was anxious 
to have a fresh cloth laid. 

“ Not at all,” said Mr. 
and go ahead.” 

While the waiter was making ready Mr. Stevens handed to the 
President the bottle of quinine and brandy locally known as 
* Panama cocktail,” and invited him to try some. It is a custom 
held in high repute on the isthmus to take this mixture before 


Roosevelt. “ Let’s get the crumbs off 
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The President is in White Duck on the rear Platform 


lingly clean, big white buildings on the brow of Ancon Hill, a mile 
away, an ideal site, with a never-failing cool breeze from the 
Pacific, and a perennial view. of palm-clad hills and gently heaving 
ocean. And it was on this drive that for the first time in the his- 
tory of our country the President of the United States went out- 
side of our territory. P 

Everybody knows—or pretends to know—that we are building 
the canal through a strip of land ten miles wide that extends 
from ocean to ocean. This Strip was ceded to us by the young 
Republic of Panama. -By. the terms of the treaty, the cities of 
-anama and Colon, although they actually stand within this canal 
zone, are especially exempted from it and remain still part of the 
Republic of Panama. 

Two hundred feet below the Tivoli Hotel a small American flag 
and a small Panamanian flag were waving amicably side by side 
in the rain. They marked the boundary between the two nations. 
As the President’s open carriage came clattering down the hill, a 
thousand curious eyes were watching to see what wondrous thing 
would happen when the Chief Executive should first leave Amer- 
ican soil. The carriage rolled nearer and nearer; it was up to 
the flags—past them now! And what happened? Just this: 

“ By George, sir!” the.President was saying to Colonel Gorgas, 
“you have banished the mosquitoes and yellow fever that used to 
make the isthmus a death-trap, and you will soon be rid of 
malaria. You have made life as safe here as it is at home. That 
is why we shall be able to build the canal.” 

And, as a matter of fact, both men were so deeply immersed 
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THE PRESIDENT QUIZZING FOREMEN WHOM HE CALLED UP 
BESIDE THE STEAM-SHOVEL AT PEDRO MIGUEL 


HE INQUIRED WHO WERE THE MOST EFFICIENT LABORERS ON THE CANAL, AND WAS TOLD THAT SPANIARDS WERE BEST, BECAUSE THEY 
WERE STRONGEST, MOST ENDURING, AND MOST INDUSTRIOUS 
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in their conversation that it is doubtful whether either knew that 
they had crossed the boundary-line. In the Ancon hospital they 
found everything in apple-pie order, and Major Phillips, the 
superintendent, called the President’s attention to the fact that 
half a dozen Jamaica negroes in the wards are treated as well 
and fed as well as the white patients. This by way of contradic- 
tion of the stories set afloat by irresponsible persons that the 
Jamaica negro is badly used in Panama. 

Major Phillips might with justice have gone further, and said 
that the Jamaican is indulged and humored much more than the 
white man; for it is a sad fact that the black laborer of Jamaica 
as one finds him along the canal is a poor, weak-sisterish sort of 
person, who needs a lot of petting. He cannot be coaxed or driven 
to work hard; if any man yields to the most natural impulse in 
the world to stimulate him with boot or cuff, the penalty is a 
fine of $25. And when the feckless, gangling creature is sick or 
hurt he whimpers like a baby. 

I mean that literally. Two Jamaicans helped a big, stalwart 
black fellow into the receiving-hospital when I was in Empire 
one day last week. Fat, round tears like pearls were rolling 
down the big fellow’s ebony cheeks as he hobbled along. His 
features were all distorted. 

“ What is it?” asked the doctor. 

“Oh, sare,” sobbed the black giant, “I jes’ dropped a ten-poun’ 
slaidge-hammer on mah toe. Does you think I goin’ ter die, sare? 
Oo-00-o0oh !” 

The President went back to the Tivoli for dry clothes and a 
rest, and in the afternoon he attended an outdoor reception at 
the cathedral in Panama. Once more he left American territory 
without seeming to notice the transition. How he was escorted 
by 175 of the juventud of Panama, splendidly mounted and ap- 
parelled in khaki like his own Rough Riders, how all Panama 
stood in the rain for hours to greet him, .and warmly applauded 
President Amador’s welcoming speech and President Roosevelt’s 
response, have been told by the daily newspapers. - The most im- 
pressive part of the ceremony was Mr. Roosevelt’s solemn warning 
to all Panamanians with a hankering for revolution—and there 
were hundreds of them in the crowd—that the insurrectionary 
habit means destruction to the republic. Few of them will forget 
the flashing eyes, clenched jaws, and smashing fist on hand that 
emphasized that warning. 

Early next morning the President, accompanied by Mrs. Roose- 
velt, Lieutenant Evans, and the canal officials, left Tivoli on a 
special train to visit the men at work on the big ditch. Every 
steam-shovel that was passed split the rainy air with a long, 
shrieking whistle of welcome, and wherever one saw a group of 
Americans they were cheering the visitor. On every hilltop Amer- 
ican flags were flicker- 
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‘the mud of the rainy season. 
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into his mouth. The prodigious strength and wise discrimination 
of the monster eating up a hillside fascinated the President for a 
time. Then he asked Mr. Gray whether the steam-shovel men had 
any grievance. 

Oh yes; they had. They were not being paid enough for extra 
work. 

“Not paid enough?” Mr. Roosevelt repeated. ‘“ You’re not 
unique in that. Do you know, some intelligent persons have even 
said that the President is not paid enough for his work.” 

Mr. Gray laughed. Chief-Engineer John F. Stevens climbed 
aboard, and he joined in the debate about better pay. 

At Rio Grande the President sprinted off through the rain and 
mud to see the quarters of the Jamaica negro laborers. He walks 
with quick, short, jerky steps as if he intended only to spurt for 
a few rods. But he kept up the pace indefinitely, and all of us 
who went with him were soen puffing. The laborers’ houses are of 
wood, perched high on stone piers that keep them safely dry above 
The doors and windows are screened 
and mosquito-proof, even though Colonel Gorgas has exterminated 
all the mosquitoes. The canvas cots and the rooms were clean 
and neat. Next we visited a cooking-shed near at hand. There 
were just four posts holding up a roof, and sitting on the red 
earth floor, now a squashy quagmire, were a few bricks on which 
were perched little charcoal-stoves. 

“Mr. Latta,” said the President, “ please take this down: cook- 
shed, iron roof, good; floor, a.swamp.” 

“We are going to have a concrete floor,’ explained Jackson 
Smith, Superintendent of Labor and Quarters. 

“When? Why not now?” the President shot at him. Mr. 
Smith said no more, but seemed wrapped in deep thought. 

The negroes flocked around, and the President asked them about 
the food they get at the commissary. They said it was good. 

“ Invariably—” began a tall, yellow man from Antigua, but the 
chattering crowd cut him off. 

“ Invariably—” he began again, but the conversation swept past 
him. He made a pet of the word and at intervals repeated it as a 
bittern in the quags repeats his boom, until at last Mr. Roose- 
velt halted him with, “ Invariably what?” 

“Invariably, sare, the commissary are bad,” said the Antiguan, 
exulting in the sound of his own voice uttering big words. 

“ Ah! let’s go look at it,” the President cried. Off trooped the 
crowd to the commissary store, and the wordy yellow man under 
a fire of questions modified his ‘‘ invariably ” to the extent of de- 
claring that sometimes the yams were bad. The storekeeper pro- 
tested that if the bad yams were brought back he always gave 
good ones in their stead. 

“Have you ever brought back bad yams to he exchanged?” 
the President asked. 

“No, sare,” replied 





ing in the rain. At 





the little town of 
Pedro Miguel (which 
every American im- 
patiently calls Peter 
Magill) a ninety-five- 
ton steam-shovel was 
scooping out dirt and 
cracked rock from the 
site of one of the 
locks. Within half a 
minute Mr. Roosevelt 
had left the observa- 
tion platform, scram- 
bled along a half-filled 
dirt- train, shaken 
hands with time- 
keeper Frank Rotch, 
Jr., of Seattle, a tall, 
blue-eyed youth, who 
served under Wain- 
wright in the Glouces- 
ter during the war 
with Spain, and had 
clambered up aboard 
the steam-shovel _ be- 
side Engineer - George 
Gray. 

For a few minutes 
he sat silent, watching 
the machine at its 


work. The huge maw 
at the end of a long 
steel neck plunged 
down savagely into 


the mass of earth 
and broken rock and 
picked up ten tons of 
stuff as readily as an 
elephant raises a wisp 
of hay. If the first 
bite was not big 
enough, the intelli- 
gent monster plunged 
again, or even a third 
time, for more. Then 
it swung its neck up 








the Antiguan with 
erushing dignity; 
“no, sare—I would 
not stoop so low.” 

The President 
smiled grimly at the 
idiocy of the Anti- 
guan and hurried off 
to climb a slippery, 
muddy hill and in- 
spect the quarters of 
the married laborers. 
He found them clean 
and _ pleasant, and 
though he visited half 
a dozen, every man 
and woman he inter- 
- viewed seemed  con- 
tent. This was 
especially true of a 
black Jamaica _fore- 
man who had worked 
on the canal under 
the French, and found 
life much pleasanter 
now that yellow fever 
has been banished and 
malaria almost gone. 
Some of his men, he 
said, were attacked 
by fits of giddiness 
now and then because 
they were so stingy 
that they would not 
buy enough food to 
keep them strong. 

“Do your men com- 
plain?” asked the 
President. 

“ Yes, sare,” replied 
the foreman. “ They 
complain that they 
ean’t get checks ad- 
mitting them to the 
sleeping - quarters at 
night unless they have 
worked all day.” 











and around sidewise, 








raised the stuff, and 
thrust it into a car, 
very much as. an 
elephant pokes 
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President Roosevelt, on Foreign Soil, receiving the Address of Welcome of 
hay President Amador cf Panama at the Panama Cathedral 
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*T don’t think that 


justifies complaint,” 
Mr. Roosevelt re: 
marked. 
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President Roosevelt on Gaewn Hill, overlooking the Valley of the Chagres, with Engineer Maltby describing the Gatun Dam 


“T don’t, either,” the foreman ‘agreed. “I simply tell you, 
sare, what they say.” 

At Culebra the President visited a big colony of engineers, 
trainmen, carpenters, mechanics, clerks, ete.; talked with them, 
their wives and children. 

“They are fine,” he remarked when he came back; “all typical 
Americans—Octave Thanet’s Western people to the life.” 

There are big machine-shops at Matachin.. When the President 
dropped in there the whistles ‘all shrieked in his honor, and five 
hundred Americans and black laborers ran to meet him and 
cheered louder than the whistles: : 

“What’s the matter with Teddy? He’s—all—right!” 

“You’re all right,” he replied to them, balancing on the edge 
of a steam-crane, “and I wish there were enough of me to say it 
with the force I feel. Having seen the work along the canal, and 
seeing you, I have the feeling toward you and toward all con- 
nected with the canal work that I would have on seeing soldiers 
of a great army who have done well in a big war, necessary for 
the honor and welfare of the country. When we meet a man who 
did well his part in the civil war we feel that he played the part 
of a man among men; and so I feel that every man who does his 
part well in this work leaves a record worthy of being made by an 
American citizen. You are a straight-out lot of Americans, and 
I.am proud of you. Good-by and good luck.” 

The cheering was like the roar of Park Row on election night. 

Incidentally, one cannot pass Matachin without stopping to note 
how vividly the name of the little town marks the contrast be- 
tween the deadly old state of affairs along the canal and the 
cheerful conditions of to-day. Literally Matachin means, “ Kill 
the Chinaman,” or, in Spanish slang, “ Kill the Chink!” 

Originally the hamlet had an ancient Indian title, now long 


- buried in disuse. When the French were trying to dig the canal 


they brought five hundred Chinese coolies to the place. They were 
strong, stolid, patient diggers, but they could not cope with the 
perils of the awful climate. Myriads of mosquitoes swarmed upon 
them and infected them with the germs of yellow fever and 
Chagres fever. Within a few days fifty of the Chinamen were 
dead and two hundred more were prostrated in the hospital. 

The rest of the coolies lost heart. Many of them threw them- 
selves into the river and drowned. In some cases three or four 
clasped hands and plunged to ‘death together. Others chose to 
die by the knife. Within a fortnight after the arrival of the five 
hundred not one Chinaman survived. The story seems like a 
myth to-day, when one visits the clean little town with its houses 
all screened and whitewashed and no miasmatic puddle or mosquito 
or any other sign of fever visible. But the small half-obliterated 
graves on the hillside are there to prove the truth of the story. 

The train passed, a few miles from Matachin, a rude hut of 
waste planks hastily thrown together in which half a dozen 
steam-shovel men, Americans, were taking shelter from a rain- 
storm that looked like a Colorado cloud-burst. One of the men, 
a long lean youngster in blue overalls, dashed out, waving his 
arms and grinning for joy as the President’s train swept past. 

“ De-e-e-lighted!”” he yelled so loudly that every one in the 
President’s car could clearly hear it above the rattle of the wheels. 
Perhaps in some other country that yell might have been taken 
as an instance of Jes -majeste. But Mr. Roosevelt smiled as 
broadly as the steam-shovel man and waved his hat in reply. 

“By George!” he cried. “That fellow’s heart is in the right 
place. He has enthusiasm enough,” 
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In the heart of the Culebra cut the President was treated 
to a surprise—a salute of twenty-one guns. They were not war 
guns, but guns of peace—great charges of dynamite deep down in 
the rock that roared welcome to the Chief Executive while rend- 
ing away the great barrier through which the canal must be 
driven. 

At the Hotel Tivoli-that night the President heard complaints 
from committees of the mechanics, trainmen, and clerks. Most of 
these related to the distribution and prices of food. Every one was 
enthusiastic about health conditions along the canal. There has 
not been one death from disease among the 12,000 white canal- 
folk in the last three months. 

As one result of the complaints Mr. Roosevelt stopped the train 
next morning at New Empire, and went straight to the quarters of 
the bachelor clerks, where he found the sanitary equipment in 
shocking condition. Three messengers were sent flying for the 
local sanitary inspector, and that man may thank his lucky stars 
that the runners could not find him. 

“T ask you, sir,” the President said to Colonel Gorgas, “ to have 
this condition abated at once, and to send me forthwith at Wash- 
ington a report detailing exactly what has been done and exactly 
the condition in which these quarters. are established.” 

The President next day visited the site of the new dam at 
Gatun and, with Mrs. Roosevelt at his side, gazed over the 
luxurious green valley of the Chagres River, which will be con- 
verted by the dam into a lake twenty-three miles long and in 
places more than six miles wide, though it will be less than six 
hundred feet in width between the sheer rock walls of Culebra 
cut. 

“By George!” the President exclaimed to Engineer Maltby, who 
was explaining the blue-prints that give the details of the dam; 
* by George, sir, this is a wonderful work, the greatest engineering 
feat of our day, and you are going to do it successfully, I feel 
sure.” 

Mr. Roosevelt went half a dozen miles out of his way to look 

at the Mount Hope reservoir which is to supply Colon with water. 
A cheerful critic recently declared that there is no water in it. The 
President found four hundred million gallons in it. 
- That afternoon Mr. Roosevelt inspected the canal quarters at 
Cristobal, and, crossing the boundary once more, galloped about 
Colon. The mud was almost up to the horses’ hocks in some of 
the streets, but there was a cheering absence of the typical Spanish- 
American smell, and not one mosquito was in evidence. After 
attending the ball given by the American canal employees in the 
large freight-house at Cristobal, Mr. ‘Roosevelt went aboard the 
Louisiana and steamed away for Porto Rico. 

Those who talked with the President say that he is highly 
pleased with the success of the canai-builders thus far, and be- 
lieves they have finished more than one-quarter of the work. 





- He has listened to much plain talk to the effect that Chinese 


laborers may be brought in by the contractors who will presently 
take hold of the work under the new plan of construction. The 
Chinamen would compete only with the Jamaicans, who are far in- 
ferior to them. No white American can do laboring work in the 
enervating isthmian heat and dampness. 

The best thing the President learned is that the canal may be 
completed within the next ten years. It would surprise no one 
who knows his zeal for the enterprise to see him devote all his 
energies to the work as soon as he completes his present term in 
the White House. 
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A REAL WILD-WEST SHOW 


By A. W. DIMOCK 
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HE “ New Mexico Territorial Fair” was substantially “ A 
Cowboy Tournament.” Of course there were other attrac- 
tions, from the Governor’s address to a prize-baby exhibi- 
tion, and from receptions of wandering Congressmen to 
high-class moral shows. There were baseball games and 
trotting matches, a Shriners’ parade (whatever that may be), and 
a squaw race, and the people around the race-course at Albuquerque 
applauded perfunctorily the performers, but. their hearts were over 
by the corral with the cowboys. These came from Colorado, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming, from Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas; they 


looked like a cowboy exchange, and if the man had any other 
business it must have been snowed under. The plain, every-day 
citizen couldn’t get a boy to blacken his shoes or a girl to look at 
him, and his only chance to secure a drink for himself was to 
catch a cowboy and accompany him to the bar. 

In the corral at the Fair grounds were steers chosen for their 
catlike activity, strength, and wickedness, from herds of cattle 
aggregating hundreds of thousands, while the ‘“ outlaws” among 
horses, had been culled from many ranches by men cunning to 
detect the devils that lurk in some of the broneo descendants of 





























Chaffed one another as each one awaited his chance to make a record at roping a steer or busting a bronco 


brought with them the atmosphere of the mountains and the plains. 
The people of the West came to meet them, and men crossed the 
continent to tone up their jaded nerves by contact with the 
breezy spirits of these courageous boys who lived so near to Nature, 
who asked no better couch than mother earth, but who could live 
and sleep in the saddle, singing in their dreams in the even tones 
with which they soothed their nervous herds through nights of 
storm on the ranges. They were a wholesome, self-reliant race, 
with a robust sense of humor, and they represented the picturesque 
in our Western civilization as well as in the days when they rode 
with Winchesters and announced their arrival in a town with six- 
shooters. The au- 


the wild horses of the plains. Each outlaw bore a certificate of 
character from the breeder who raised him, and the good repute 
of the ranchman now rested upon the bad repute of the bronco. 
The management was good to us, for when I asked for a place for 
the camera-man and myself we got the freedom cf the grounds. 
“Only,” said Mr. Hall, “no accident policy goes with the permit.” 
At the hour for opening the tournament the cowboys gathered 
in their corner near the corral, examined girths, bridles, and 
other gear, and limbered up their lassos; or, collecting in groups, 
chaffed one another as each one awaited his chance to make a 
record at roping a steer or busting a bronco. When the gate of 

: the corral opened, a 
lithe, black steer 





thorities of Albuquer- 





que voted the freedom 
of the town to the 
boys, and its citizens 
thrust forth both 
hands in weleome. At 


all hours the clatter 
of ponies’ feet could 
he heard in the 


streets, cowboys 
swept at speed around 
the corners, wove in 
and out through the 
traffic, or dashed up to 
hotel, shop, or saloon, 
alighting on their feet 
they tossed the 
reins over the heads 
of their mounts before 
their speed was _ half 
checked. Sometimes a 
cowboy on foot 
nalled a comrade gal- 
loping by, and in a 
few seconds a bronco 
carrying double went 
gayly bucking down 
the street, while 
laughing crowds on 
the sidewalk applaud- 
ed the impromptu per- 


as 


as 


sig- 








stepped quickly out, 
rolled his head from 
side to side, and then 
sprinted like a race- 
horse toward the 
lower end of the en- 
closure. As he 
crossed the line, Clay 
McGonigle’s big sorrel 
was on his track like a 
tiger, with the cow- 
boy’s lariat whirling 
in the air. I thought 
it should have been 
thrown sooner than it 
was, but when it was 
thrown it was well 
done, and the loop set- 
tled around the horns 
of the steer. There 
was a quick turn of 
the horse, a cloud of 
dust, and the shutter 
of the camera caught 
the tautening of the 
rope when the shock 
came. It showed the 
rider half out of his 





saddle as he threw 
his weight on one 











side partly to balance 





formance. 
The office of the 
manager of the Fair 
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Clay McGonigle, a “star” performer, and the world’s 


od 
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the strain of the lasso, 


champion bronco-buster and in another instant 
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A five-hundred-dollar throw 


* 

the steer was lying on his back with four legs straight up in 
the air, while the sorrel tugged at the rope and dragged him in 
the dust. McGonigle threw himself to the ground, and in a few 
seconds, with a short rope taken from his belt, tied the steer’s 
legs. securely. Even as the horse pulled on the rope to keep the 
steer down while his master tied him, he knew so well that his 
work was done that he quietly nibbled the grass beside him and 
listened to the applause of the crewd—applause that grew in 
volume as. thirty-eight seconds was announced as the time between 
the fall of the starter’s flag and the hat thrown in the air by the 
cowboy as he finished his task. Clay McGonigle is a champion 
roper of cattle and buster of broncos, but he should have divided the 
purse of five hundred dollars which his thirty-eight seconds won, 
with the pony to whom half the glory belonged. When John 
Christian, in the bronco-busting contest, rode the outlaw Black 
Jack, kicking and bucking all over the grounds, the grand stand 
cheered and the cowboys nodded their heads and said, “ He can 
ride,” but when the same John Christian received the signal to 
rope his steer, and his own favorite black pony bucked and pitched 
with him all over the grounds, while the steer safely trotted to 
the end of the track and jumped the fence, the grand stand yelled 
in derision and delight and the cowboys went wild. When the 
boys recovered they made life qa burden to Christian, who seemed 
to have forgotten his name. They were solicitous lest he had 
hurt himself, blamed him for getting on a horse before he had 
learned to steer him, and advised him to put a side-saddle on his 
pony and give him to his girl. Roping in a tournament is some- 
thing of a lottery, and quite unlike the every-day work of the 
range. Some of the boys asked that pifion-trees be set out in the 
grounds, and others wanted a few cattle scattered around to make 
things natural. John Blocher, of Wyoming, thought that luck 
was against him when he drew a two-minute steer to a three- 
minute horse, and after racing him to the boundary saw his 
quarry sail over the fence, leaving him distanced and sadly listen- 
ing to the gibes of the crowd as they called for the time of the 
race. “If he had known that he had bought into a steeplechase he 
would have fixed himself differently,” he said, and then, to show 
what he could do to a steer if he caught him, mounted a big one 
which had just been untied, and was tossed around the back of a 
bucker that gave a fine imitation of the worst of the outlaws. 
“John can ride, but then anybody can ride a horse; the trouble 
is to saddle him,” said a cowboy. With several others he spent 
much time in blindfolding, bridling, and saddling the biting, 
kicking, furious outlaw Billy Bowle, on whose back Blocher sat, 
until Blocher, Billy, and the fence went crashing together to the 
ground. Roberts of Arizona lost no time in overtaking his steer. 
He followed all his twists and turns, but was unfortunate in 
throwing the lasso, whick caught the animal by one leg, for which 
Roberts was sorry; since the steer acted, stood his ground, facing 
the cowboy, calmly lifted his leg as the weight of the pony came 
on the lariat, and repeated it when the strain was off. When 
finally the steer was conquered and tied, the judges had forgotten 
when the flag fell and had to guess at the time. The good luck of 
Frank Bojargues deserted him just as he was in sight of a world’s 
record. Fate and a fast pony favored him with a quick chance 
at a big white steer, of which he availed himself sc successfully 
that in a dozen seconds his steer was lassoed and thrown. But 
when he ran to tie the animal his sociable horse followed him, 
the freed steer had to be caught over again, and in the end 
Bojargues had one hundred and three seconds to the bad. Pat 
Hughes, too, was beaten by his horse, which let up on a belligerent 
steer after it had been roped and thrown, but before it could be 
tied. Hughes roped it a second time, got a record of seventy-two 
seconds, and thought he was through. But the steer was vindic- 
tive, and as soon as he was untied went for his enemy’s horse, 
rolled him in the dirt and gored his saddle, while the people cheered 
and shouted “ Bull-fight.” Hughes had better luck with the 
outlaw Dewey, which he rode without bridle or stirrups through 
a bucking and leaping tour of the grounds, thence out on the race- 
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course, scraping the fence which was lined with spectators, and 
which a dozen times his pony seemed about to leap, until he had 
earned the five hundred dollars which was afterwards awarded him 
for bronco-busting. The second prize for roping was won by the 
same big sorrel that earned the first, but the money was given 
to J. E. Carroll, his rider, who made a good throw, a quick 
tie, and a record of forty-six seconds, but who lost first place 
by a false turn after his rope was over the horns of the steer. It 
could easily be seen from the petulant steps of the sorrel that he 
resented the blunder of his rider that robbed him of the record 
he had earned. ; 

L. M. Barksdale, who at El Paso made the world’s record of 
twenty-four and three-fourths seconds, chased a racing steer that 
ran like a scared jack-rabbit across the grounds, and after missing 
him once, and tossing him in the air after the second throw, made 
the quickest tie of the tournament, but found sixty-four seconds 
to his debit. Goodwin of Phenix drew a performing steer that 
played tag with the pony, dodged the first throw of the lasso, fell 
and rolled over, danced to the end of the course and back again, 
and was finally roped opposite the grand stand. While the steer 
was being tied, the pony was posing before the audience and 
nodding response to the ironical cheering for the one hundred and 
eight seconds recorded. 

Armijo, a big Navajo Indian, rode Hightower, an outlaw of 
outlaws, who had all the active attributes of a Bengal tiger, and 
who for a long time successfully fought three cowboys when they 
tried to saddle him. He was turned loose before the Navajo’s feet 
were in the stirrups and his first jump was about ten feet. There 
were. three or four minutes of equine pyrotechnics, at the end of 
which the Indian was landed roughly in the ditch. The crowd sympa- 
thized with the Navajo and shouted itself hoarse in demanding for 
him another trial, but the management was obdurate. Although 
Armijo took no prize, the outlaw Hightower did, through the 
award of a judge of outlaws, Pat Garrett, who in the line of his 
duty as sheriff had killed the famous outlaw “ Billy the Kid,” 
a desperado with twenty-five murders to his debit, and the quickest 
shot in the West. 

In the whole bronco-busting and reping contests the Indian was 
the only man thrown, and yet in some respects the Indian of the 
plains is superior to the white man as a horseman. At least his 
skin is tougher. At the tournament, ponies were lassoed by Indians 
on foot who then sat upon the ground and were dragged in that 
position until the ponies were worn out, after which the Indians 
saddled and bridled the ponies and sat through a bucking per- 
formance to show that they had come through the ordeal 
unscathed. ‘This method is not popular with cowboys, notwith- 
standing that, unlike Indians, they seldom wear muslin trousers. 
A squaw race by four fat Navajo women was interesting because 
of the intense earnestness of the contestants and their incessant 
use of quirts from start to finish. 

The funniest things at a tournament, as elsewhere, are those 
not on the programme. Ualf a dozen steers in succession had 
leaped through the opened gate of the corral and sprinted across 
the grounds, distancing their pursuers and leaping the fence as the 
chagrined cowboys turned back to face the comments of their 
comrades. The crowd shouted that they had had enough racing 
and now wanted some roping. Fred Hect, of Denver, suggested 





























Goodwin’s pony was posing before the audience 


that when a Wyoming crowd wanted fun the management pro- 
vided it, and telephoned from the corral to the judge’s stand for 
permission to release three or four steers at once. The judges 
refused, but by some accident, for which, Hect said, the manage- 
ment had since quite unjustly blamed him, the gate was opened 
and several wild-eyed steers came forth. I remember the camera- 
man had just alluded to the breaking of a steer’s horn by a lasso 
and was saying, “ There seems to be an element of cruelty in ex- 
posing these cattle to the hazard of such casualties simply to 
amuse the—” At this moment a big black steer, trotting past 
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with fire in his eye and a chip on his shoulder, was attracted by 
the little group of judges and journalists to which we had attached 
ourselves, and bore dewn upon them. It was my first front view 
of a Texan steer in action, and I was greatly impressed by the 
beautiful curve and wide spread of his horns, of which I had 
often heard, but which my eyes now saw. 
cattlemen who scarcely paid a savage horse the compliment of look- 
ing at him when he dashed toward them, but when this steer fixed 


The judges were old. 


half the length of the grounds, and when the lasso was thrown it 
went over the head as well as the horns of the steer and caught 
him around the neck. For ten minutes pony and steer gave a 
circus exhibition and waltzed all about the enclosure, chasing each 
other alternately, with Haverty constantly galloping around the 
steer trying to tangle his legs, and the steer persistently facing 
him with threatening horns and an occasional charge. At the 
farthest: end of the enclosure, where the ground was_ broken, 





























McGonigie, looking for new records, sprang from his pony, and seizing the tail of the ‘steer, played the child’s game of “snap the 
whip” until he was projected. into space 


his eyes upon them they side-stepped with agility. Mr. Reraker, 
one of the judges, forgetting that he had ceased to be a cowboy, 
and happening to have a lasso on his arm, cast it over the horns 
of the advancing steer, and was being dragged over the ground, 
when the air became filled with flying ropes as cowboys charged 
from every direction. 

McGonigle, looking for new records, sprang from his pony, and 
seizing the tail of the steer, played the child’s game of “ snap the 
whip ” until he was projected into space. After the camera-man 
had collected his ideas and his traps he continued his interrupted 
observation: “ As I was saying, there seems to be an element of 
cruelty in exposing human beings to the hazard of being gored and 
trampled to death by such ferocious brutes.” 

Haverty’s friends said that he had spent the five-hundred-dollar 
purse before his turn came, which was lucky for him, as that was 
his only chance. He drew a big racing steer that outran his pony 


Haverty’s horse fell heavily with his rider; but almost before they 
touched the ground, the fastest horse in the field was speeding 
like an arrow from the corral, under whip and spur to the 
rescue. 

Every voice in the great concourse seemed hushed, and every eye 
followed the flying horse, whose rider’s blows fell incessantly on 
his flanks, that not even a possible second should be lost. It was 
not the danger that was impressive—there was none to the rider, 
and little to the man who had fallen—but the story the spon- 
taneous action told of the comradeship of the plains, and the 
impression all received that if the ride had been in the face of 
crazy, stampeded cattle, with peril imminent, it would have been 
taken just the same, to rescue a comrade. The steer was trussed 
up like ‘a turkey before he had discovered his opportunity, but the 
dash of that pony across the field struck the key-note of the 
cowboy tournament. 























From stereograph copyright by H. C. White Co, 
THE MUSING SAGE AND— 


THE ACCIDENTAL LITTLE GIRL IN THE PILLOW 





TO MARK TWAIN 


By L. J. BRIDGMAN 











S it strictly a secret the little maid tells, 
[ As she mingles her hair with your own? 
If it isn’t, I’m sure there are lots of your friends 
Who are hoping you'll let it be known. 
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Is she, haply, a muse, just a little girl muse 


Who helps out while her mother is snoozing? 


Why, of course she’s a muse! She was caught in the act; 


For I certainly found her a-musing! 












































Veeder making a Forward Pass in the First Half. Unfortunately, no Yale Man was waiting for the Ball 




















Quarterback Tad Jones running the Ball around Harvard’s Left End for an easy Gain of Twenty Yards 


INCIDENTS IN YALE’S DECISIVE FOOTBALL VICTORY OVER HARVARD 


HARVARD’S ELEVEN WAS IN SPLENDID PHYSICAL CONDITION AND INCLUDED HALF A DOZEN STARS; BUT YALE’S MAGNIFICENT TEAM 


PLAY, DIRECTED BY THE COOL, QUICK BRAIN OF CAPTAIN MORSE, WHO INFALLIBLY DISCOVERED EVERY WEAK POINT IN THE HARVARD 
MACHINE, MADE VICTORY CERTAIN. THE FIRST HALF OF THE GAME WAS FULL OF SENSATIONAL PLAYS 
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HOW FAR NORTH IS 





By HAROLD JACOBY, Ph.D., F.R.A.S. 


Rutherfurd Professor of Astronomy at Columbia University 


“FARTHEST NORTH”? 








F an explorer should ever reach the north pole, how could he 

make certain of having really attained it? How do arctic 

travellers in general ascertain their position on the earth 

from day to day? Much has been written as to the ad- 

visability of polar research; it has been defended on the 
ground of possible discovery in meteorology, terrestrial magnetism, 
zoology, botany, ete., and also with general arguments in favor 
of doing anything that is exceptionally difficult of accomplish- 
ment. One somewhat facetious enthusiast actually emphasizes the 
benefit mankind will derive from a successful polar voyage by 
pointing out that success will put an end to further efforts in that 
direction. 

However this may be, expeditions are still being sent out; we 
have just been told, for instance, that Peary has approached 
the pole within 203 miles, while Abruzzi’s party went no nearer 
than 237 miles: how is it known whether these figures are correct? 
Customary methods of navigation, such as are used in the temper- 
ate zones, are supposed by most people to be equally satisfactory 
at the poles. To ascertain whether this is correct, it will be of 
interest to describe briefly what those methods are. 

It is, of course, obvious that the determination of latitude is 
the important thing for our present purpose. Latitude is simply 
distance north or south of the equator. We measure it in de- 
grees, and the whole distance from equator to pole is supposed 
to be ninety degrees long. Thus a place half-way between equator 
and pole is in latitude forty-five degrees the equator itself is in 
latitude zero, and the pole has a latitude of ninety degrees. 

Those who have made an ocean voyage may remember the 
captain’s method of “taking the sun” at noon to determine the 
ship’s latitude. For this purpose he uses an instrument called a 
sextant. It is simply a machine with which he can measure how 
high the sun is in the sky. We all know the sun rises in the east 
every morning, slowly climbs up in the sky until noon, and then 
again sinks down toward the western horizon. Now the captain 
makes his latitude observation at noon: he notes, with his sextant, 
just. how high the sun stands in the sky when it reaches its great- 
est elevation. This is done by watching for several minutes 
while the sun is still rising: upward motion gradually becomes 
slower and slower and finally ceases. Immediately thereafter 
downward motion begins. At that instant the observation is made, 
the sextant withdrawn from the eye, and the sun’s height in the 
sky found by an examination of the instrument’s edge, on which 
the various degrees of elevation are marked. A simple calcula- 
tion then enables the captain to ascertain his latitude. Night 
observations of stars can be utilized in a similar manner to check 
the correctness of solar observations. 

But when we consider the polar regions quite a different state 


of affairs confronts us. Special difficulties exist, theoretical as 
well as practical. In the first place, an approach to the extrem- 
est north can usually be attempted in the summer only, excessive 
cold at other times being an insuperable obstacle. This practically 
limits astronomical observation to the sun, because daylight lasts 
for many months in the polar regions, and daylight, of course, 
renders the stars invisible. Furthermore, the sun does not rise 
and set as it does in the temperate regions. To an observer at 
the pole, the sun would simply circle around the sky once in 
twenty-four hours, maintaining always practically the same ele- 
vation above the horizon. At points in the immediate vicinity of 
the pole; this state of affairs would be realized approximately ; 
the sun would circle around the sky, not in a course always equi- 
distant from the horizon, but still in such a way as not to change 
its elevation very much. Here we have at once an important 
theoretical difficulty. Nor is this all. The sun never attains a 
great elevation; all observations must be made near the horizon. 
But when this is the case certain additional theoretical difficulties 
occur. Near the horizon the so-called atmospheric refraction al- 
ways plays an important part in diminishing accuracy, because its 
amount is not very precisely known for observations near the 
horizon, especially in the peculiarly extreme conditions of atmos- 
pheric temperature near the pole. Furthermore, the navigator at 
sea always has the horizon in sight, and can use it as a point of 
departure in measuring the solar elevation. But the arctic ex- 
plorer has a sea of ice only; his horizon-line is most uncertain. 

When we come to practical difficulties, the state of affairs 
is even worse. Probably the most complete account of arctic as- 
tronomical observations so far published is contained in a volume 
by the late H. Geelmuyden, a distinguished astronomer of the 
Christiania Observatory. who has discussed in a most complete 
manner all the observations of Nansen’s famous polar voyage. 
The “ farthest north ” point was reached by Nansen with a single 
companion, Johansen, in a sledge expedition, after they had left 
their ship, the Fram, jammed in the ice. Geelmuyden has this 
to say: “It is a matter of course that the observations during this 
expedition, where the principal work of the travellers was very 
often a struggle for life, and where the instruments had to be 
handled in temperatures down to forty degrees below zero with 
no other source of heat than the observer’s own body, could not 
attain any high degree of accuracy.” 

The sledge party carried two instruments for measuring the sun’s 
elevation—a pocket-sextant and a small theodolite. In using the 
latter it was necessary for the observer to lie down on the ice, a 
position certainly not conducive to precision. But the pocket sextant 
was the only instrument used for making the important observation 

(Continued on page 1757.) 

















Measuring the Sun’s Elevation in the Polar Regions with the Theodolite 


Reproduced from Nansen’s ** Farthest North”’ 
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Drawn by Vernon Howe Bailey 
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AS NEW YORK MOVES NORTHWARD 


THE CHANGES THAT ARE BEING BROUGHT ABOUT IN THE CENTRAL RESIDENTIAL DISTRICTS OF NEW YORK BY THE CONTINUAL NORTH- 

WARD GROWTH OF THE CITY ARE IN PROCESS OF CENTRING THE TOWN’S MOST LUXURIOUS HOTEL LIFE IN THE NFIGHBORHOOD 

OF FIFTH AVENUE AND FIFTY-NINTH STREET. WITH THE COMPLETION OF THE NEW PLAZA HOTEL (SHOWN IN MR, BAILEY’S DRAW- 

ING ON THE RIGHT), THE GREAT CONCOURSE AT THE SOUTHEASTERN ENTRANCE TO CENTRAL PARK WILL BE FRINGED ABOUT BY FIVE 

OF NEW YORK’S MOST NOTED HOTELS—THE PLAZA, SAVOY, AND NETHERLAND BORDERING THE CIRCLE, AND THE GOTHAM AND ST. 
REGIS FOUR BLOCKS TO THE SOUTH ON FIFTH AVENUE 
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BURBANKING 





BY JANE” MARSH /PARKER_——_DRAWINGS\_BY\DAN™SAYRE’ GROESBECK. 





THE FLEA 








EMPORARY residents in California soon learn that the 

flea is a subject not to be mentioned, and that writing 

about it for publication by strangers within the gates is 

a still more unpardonable offence. Helen Hunt Jackson 

must have understood the sensitiveness of loyal Cali- 
fornians concerning the flea when she made her Ramona wander 
blissfully and sweetly sleep where fleas and rattlers must have 
been plenty, and that without the slightest allusion to them. Had 
tamona objected to the inevitable features of the canyons and the 
brush in which she camped with her Allessandro, her fame is 
California would never 
have been what it is to-day, 
the veritable ‘“ Ramona 
houses ” fewer than they are, 
and the route of her flight 
quite forgotten. So with 
John Muir—I recall but one 
reference. to the flea in his 
charming books upon Cali- 


fornia, and then it is a 
Douglas squirrel that is 


incidentally digging for one 
when feasting upon sequoia 
seeds. So with Mary Austin 
—she camps where the 
ground must be skipping 
with fleas, she is the com- 
rade of sheep, but never a 
word of what it costs her in 
physical torment. One 
charming book I know about 
the birds of California; the 
writer’s free, spicy comment 
SAF upon what she endured in 
* getting in her material ac- 
counts undoubtedly for its 
failure to please Californi- 
ans. So much by way of 
prelude. How can I offer my suggestion for the extermination 
of the scourge of California—and of many a fair land besides— 
and not say plainly what I am writing about to begin with? 
Summering on a ranch in southern California—back behind and 
among the grim boulder-strewn foot-hills of the Coast Range, in 
the fairest of broad valleys, famous for its vineyards and apiaries, 
would have been a most delightful experience for any “ York 
State” woman like me, but for the flea. The heat of southern 
California, even when the mercury is 100° in the shade, does not 
smite and prostrate. The sea-breeze is wonderfully bracing even 
in the middle of the hottest days, and sundown is sure to bring 
invigorating coolness, blankets at night always needed. At last I 
had found my earthly paradise. There were occasional nips from 
arriving invaders, even before the spring rains were fairly over; 





The un-Spartan Clergyman 


what those first tricklings of the Colorado through the first tiny 
break in the new channel bank must have been. ‘Then came the 
avalanche—the stolid resignation of Californians—with predication 
of my speedy submission to the inevitable, more exasperating than 
consolatory. 

I have lived through a summer on a ranch in southern Cali- 
fornia. The result of the peculiar discipline of the experience 
enables me to say without vainglory, “ I am not that which I have 
been.” Going to the bee for wisdom is frivolous in comparison 
with going to the flea. The Spartan lad who let a wolf tear out his 
vitals and never flinched, nor betrayed what was under his 
jacket, makes no figure at all beside a Californian hostess, sweetly 
serene while being stung unceasingly through a full course dinner, 
or a clergyman officiating with lofty composure when gymnastic 
variations are with difficulty suppressed. Possibly the Spanish 
padres of a century ago owed something to the flea for their con- 
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Just a few of the suggested Antidotes 
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The Preparation for reposeful Occupation 


tentment in exile; it was one thing, at least, like dear old Spain. 
I have never heard that the Franciscan fathers are to be charged 
with bringing the flea to the Pacific coast, as well as the olive 
and the grape, thereby outdoing the French Jesuits, who only 
introduced the smallpox to the Indians of New France. 

Every Californian can give you at least a half-dozen sure anti- 
dotes for fleas. My list is a long one—too long to be given here— 
every one of which, excepting a flock of sheep and an alligator, I 
have tested with more or less satisfaction. Extermination of the 
pest there is no one so imbecile as to think possible. When the 
land becomes overloaded with fleas they migrate—the distance 
which a flea can jump towards any objective point explaining, 
undoubtedly, the outbreak of the pests in the Atlantie States this 
summer, and as far north in the Middle West as Milwaukee, where 
the schools, it was reported, were closed for a brief season that the 
buildings might be disinfected. 

“Try an alligator,’ wrote a friend in Florida. “We find 
alligators a great success here in keeping down the fleas.” She 
did not realize how scarce alligators are in California. Substi- 
tuting an ostrich or a rattlesnake would be a risky experiment. 
“Pasture a few sheep near your bungalow,” said an old ranchman, 
letting in new light on the true mission of the ancient scapegoat. 
“Don’t do it,’ implored another. “The passing of a flock of 
sheep along a road always leaves a trail of fleas behind.” He had 
barely saved me from investment in a scapegoat. “Keep cats and 
dogs,” said others. “ Keep cats and dogs off your ranch,” quoth 
as many more. After flooding floors with hot water every morn- 
ing, or with kerosene, or crude carbolic acid and water, or creosote 
(zealously we tried each and all), putting tanglefoot wherever 
we might be sure of not stepping into it (only we always did), 
dabbing our raiment with various malodorous protectives, and 
sprinkling patent infallible powders freely around, never omitting 
to drench the ground before the entrance door, only then might one 
feel prepared to sit down for reposeful occupation—say the answer- 
ing of the question, for publication in some Eastern periodical, 
“Why is not summering in southern California preferable to 
wintering there?” frequent interruptions in the way of still-hunts 
demonstrating growth in grace, or sorry fall therefrom. 

And no one has yet discovered the way of deliverance? Most 
timidly I herewith venture to make a suggestion: 

In the game that science plays against the universe, why not 
call for the burbanking of the flea? 

The biologists tell us that life is ultimately a matter of physics 
and science, “a chemical machine that may be modified, con- 
trolled, cross-fertilized, and transformed entirely,”—made into some- 
thing altogether different, in short. (Exactly what we wish for 
the flea.) ‘‘ Hydroids with polyps on both ends of the stem, planari- 
ans with supernumerary heads and tails anywhere on the body, 
crabs with antenne in place of eyes,” are only a few of the wonders 
we are told that the very undergraduates of the seaside laboratories 
are constantly turning out. ‘“‘ Give the right man a few ordinary 
chemicals,” says an eminent authority, “and the will set you any 
common muscle beating rhythmically like a heart; he will mate 
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together a sea-urchin and a starfish ... and their common off- 
spring shall be like nothing else that ever the waters brought 
forth ...” What’s to hinder reconstruction of the flea through 
merging him with—well, say an angleworm—anything almost 
that cannot hop and persist in hopping upon humanity? Burbank- 
ing into a firmly rooted plant would be the best disposal 
of him that I can think of, and if he could be converted into a 
food for the animal life of desert regions, merged into the spine- 
less cactus, say, and made a means for peopling the Saharas of 
earth, ample atonement for all his wickedness in a previous state 
of existence would be wrought. 

“ Experiments along the skirmish-line of science” are blind in- 
deed if they do not see in the flea an amazing potentiality for 
blessing the human race. 

I am convinced that the protoplasm of animals and plants is 
essentially identical, and that the characteristics of the responses 
exhibited by even the highly differentiated animal tissues are the 
same as those of plants, and can be made to duplicate them—the 
two can be merged, can be mated. Can anything more encouraging 
be asked for? Dr. Bastien, we are told, has already made the 
immature eggs of a small fly to hatch amebas. John Butten 
Banks asks, * Why not attempt the construction of living creatures 
of other stuffs that can be more easily handled?”’—the very thing 





What's to hinder Scientific Reconstruction of the Flea ? 


we are wanting in the reconstructed flea—something easier to 
handle. In his insatiable thirst for blood may lie the secret of 


his entrapping by science—his transformation into a new creature. . 


Verily, when burbanking thes flea has added another supreme 
victory to science, California may well claim to be the Paradise 
of the United States 
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THE CHRISTMAS VALENTINE 




















By. ALICE MacGOWAN 


ef IT your little coat outen your war-bag, honey. I ort to 
‘a’ known better than to come cavortin’ out this-a-way 
without plenty of blankets and robes. Late December 
in the Texas Panhandle—northers is jest about due.” 
The child drew a small bundle from under the buck- 
board seat and opened it obediently. It contained a soiled blue 
silk frock, evidently much too small for her, and a little cambric 
nightgown. Her big, serious eyes searched the old man’s fa:e as 
she laid the appalling state of things before him and waited with 
the solemn finality of childhood to hear him put a name upon their 
fate. 

“ Petty! 
Whar’s the big bun’le I saw Sam Kee totin’ down-stairs?’ 

“T guess that was the washing, Uncle Hank,” faltered the little 
girl, “It was so warm—an’ I just thought about going to see 
the pretty ladies at the show, like you to!ld me we would; and so I 
theught I'd bring my blue silk dress. But I’m not cold a bit, 
Uncle Hank—really, I’m not.” And she cowered, blue-lipped, 
against the old man’s big shoulder. 

It was a beautiful gray day, the sun, a dull pinky ball, just 
visible; but the breath of the norther came chill and tingling 
across the open plain, and the man shook his grizzled head in 
self-reproach. 

“Td never ’a’ done it ef I hadn’t been troubled in my mind,” 
he repeated. “ Ain’t cold?) W’y, Uncle Hank’s baby’s jest about 
perished!” 

He looked down fondly at the small figure beside him, dearer 
to the childless old man than anything else on earth. She was 
the daughter of his dead employer; but in Texas your employer 
is still a man and brother, and the old ranch boss had loved free- 
hearted, faulty Charles Van Brunt, a New York club-man, who, 
newly widowed and very heart-sick, came West with his five-year- 
old daughter to mend his fortunes, and continued there to mar 
them. The strong love which grew up in the brief intimacy of these 
two men centred now on the orphaned little girl, to whom the big 
mismanaged ranch was to come, and who, it was ever present be- 
fore old Hank Pearsall’s mind, “ must have different raisin’ from 
this hyer native Texas stock.” 

He had devoted himself, for the year since her father’s death, 
at which time he had been appointed administrator of the crippled 
estate and guardian to little Hilda, to putting the ranch upon a 
paying basis—a very practical expression of his love for her. 

“We won’t try to git to Bronco to-night at all,” the old man 
decided. “ We'll jest cut in hyer to the left—that ‘Il put our 
backs to the wind—an’ we'll stop at the Bar Thirteen—ye know, 
honey, the Reynolds and MacQueen ranch. Frosty MacQueen, 
he’s the stavin’ big feller with the tow-colored hair an’ beard, that 


is that all you took for to spend Christmas in Bronco? 








. ast me to bring you along some time to see his white cat Lily. 


He’s plumb foolish about Lily; says she’s all the family he has, 
but she’s got more sense than some humans.” 

“Oh, Uncle Hank, how splendid!” cried the child. 
the norther come.” 

The old man drove in silence for some moments, plainly thinking 
intently. At last he spoke, somewhat suddenly but with deep 
earnestness. 

“Petty, I ain’t shore an’ certain of myself on this hyer grammar 
range; but from what I can make out by the brands an’ year-marks, 
that there word orter be ‘ came ’—not ‘ come.’ ” 

The child looked at him wide-eyed with amazement. 
Uncle Hank, you—you say—” she faltered. 

“Yes, Petty—yes, honey—you got me there. Ye see, a old cow- 
puncher like me—never had no schoolin’—I shore do say a sight of 
unproper words. That’s one place whar it ain’t a-gwine to do for 
you to foller your Uncle Hank—the grammar trail. Ye’ll have to 
Varn a trail of yer own thar. T'll always try to pervide the 
right party to blaze it for ye; and when ye git so that ye can travel 
it pretty stiddy, why, T’ll jest ‘ tail on’ the best I kin; that’s how 
you an’ me’ll work it, Petty—that’s how we'll operate this hyer 
grammar proposition.” 

He started and drew the duster around the child, exclaiming, 
* W’y, Petty, she’s a-snowin’—she’s bodaciously a-snowin’!” And 
whipping up the ponies to a steady lope, they drove to the door of 
the little Bar Thirteen shack—it was a bachelor ranch-house—in 
the white bewilderment of a blizzard on the plain. 

“ Ain’t no smoke,” muttered Hank, peering at the shanty 
through whirling flakes. ‘Hop out, Petty! Hop out, honey, an’ 
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I'll putt the ponies up. Don’t 


skalarrup right into the house. 
Jest make yourse’f to home with 


send ary one of the boys out. 
’em tell I git thar.” 

When, a few moments later, the old man entered the small front 
room, after stamping the snow from his high boots, he found the 
child standing forlornly in the middle of it. 

“What! ‘Nobody to home? Well, they’ve likely went to town 
for Christmas; but that don’t make no difference to us; we'll 
mighty soon have things hummin’ here.” 

He hung up his big white cowboy hat, helped the child to take 
off her snow-soaked outer garments, and came back from a foraging 
expedition with a small. blanket, in which he wrapped her, tucking 
her into a comfortable chair. ‘ Now you're done up like a pap- 
oose,” he laughed. ‘“ Can’t move none in that there serape. You 
jest set and watch yer Uncle Hank while he shows ye how folks 
make theirselves to home in Texas when they come to see ye—an’ 
ye ain't thar.” 

Soon fires were roaring gayly in both the kitchen and front-room 
stoves, a can of tomatoes was opened, a can of corn beside it; 
the odor of brewing tea floated aromatically through the house; 
condensed milk, butter, and all the concomitants of a cozy meal 
were brought forth. A lamp was lit—as the darkness thickened— 
the table spread, and a supper that Hilda will never forget was 
eaten by tlie two, the old man playing host, waiting upon and 
entertaining his small guest, surveying the bright, warm room 
from time to time, while the blizzard had its own way on the 
naked plain, exclaiming: “Comfortable! Why, we’re jest a-suf- 
ferin’ with comfort, ain’t we, honey?” 

Hilda slept soundly that night in big Frosty MacQueen’s bed, the 
only mar upon her evening being that she could not get the great 
white cat to stay with her. Lily came in and welcomed them 
sedately; then—in spite of eager caresses, offerings of diluted con- 
densed milk, and other comestibles—she withdrew, with the air 
of a hostess who feels her duty complete. Morning found the big 
flakes still whirling thickly, though the keen wind had fallen. The 
blizzard was over, but a heavy snow was in progress, and Bronco 
was out of the question. 

And now a curious preoccupation took hold of these two, ‘ma- 
rooned for their Christmas in this small island of shelter in the 
great snowy sea of death which spread all about them. In Hilda’s 
little pocket were a silver quarter, two dimes, and five pennies, 
which coins were to buy for Uncle Hank the finest necktie in 
Bronco. The old man’s plans were not so concrete: yet. he had 
expected to fill a small stocking to overflowing with purchases 
made in that metropolis. He searched sighingly and furtively 
through a small wall-cupboard, laying aside Frosty’s extra supply 
of tobacco, several depleted and inconceivably greasy decks of 
cards, and a half-emptied pocket-flask as nothing to the point. 

“From his gal, I reckon,’ was the comment evoked by a small 
bonbon-box full of much-read letters. ‘‘ No, they ain’t likely to be 
a thing hyer that Petty would care for.” And, seasoned cam- 
paigner under that commander who is so truly said to be the 
parent of invention, this expert ranch cook placed his final hope 
in Frosty’s commissariat. Barricading himself in the kitchen 
soon after the noon meal, he adjured Hilda to occupy herself with 
such amusements as could be found in the parlor—‘ like a. lady ”— 
and she assented, eagerly and without comment. 

The old man was too deeply absorbed in his enterprise to realize 
how foreign this attitude was to Hilda’s intensely interested, cling- 
ing nature. The truth is, Hilda had important constructive plans 
of her own afoot. It never occurred to her childish mind— 
feminine and docile—that she could take the liberty of presenting 
her guardian with Frosty MacQueen’s effects. She dived instantly 
and eagerly into her own inner consciousness and personal belong- 
ings. The small bundle was unrolled and tallied over. The des- 
perate plan of attempting to construct a necktie from the least 
soiled breadths of the blue silk frock came to nothing, owing to 
lack of needles and thread. The little gown would have furnished 
pocket-handkerchiefs—of a sort—but their fabrication was for the 
same reason impossible. Beyond this was a tooth-brush, a comb, a 
pair of doll’s shoes—she had hoped to fit them with a doll in 
Bronco—an extra hair-ribbon of faded complexion and jaded 
appearance, and a little red Russia-leather note-book with her 
father’s name upon it. 

This last brought the fitting inspiration. She would write 
Uncle Hank a Christmas valentine—the combination was her own 























invention. Since the spirit of the gift must be all, she would 
freight it with that love which sometimes seemed to swell almost 
too big for her childish heart, and hint delicately at the more 
material benefits she meant to bestow. 


The last words of this composition were labored out in the dusk, 
and Hilda rose with a start to light her lamp and finish her 
preparations. There was no sound from the kitchen, but a most 
delicious odor oozed through the door.. “ Stay thar, Petty!” sound- 
ed Uncle Hank’s voice as she took the first step toward his part 
of the house. “I putt you a lamp and matches on the table before 
I quit ye this afternoon. Is your fire all right? Air you—er— 
air ye a-havin’ a good time, honey?” solicitously. ‘“ U’ll open the 
door in a minute.” 

* No—don’t! I can light the lamp myself, Uncle Hank. Yes— 
oh yes, I’m having a fine time. - I’m busy—don’t open the door.” 

A satisfied chuckle from behind the panels reached the child 
as, lamp in hand, she went back to the little stand and her Christ- 
mas valentine. She had carried her work to the window to have 
the last faint daylight upon it. Now, as she approached the pane, 
two great eyes like balls of fire glared in at her from the snowy 
outside. She had just presence of mind to thrust her papers into 
the stand drawer as she turned back, crying out for Uncle Hank— 
for, beyond the first pair of fiery eyeballs, she had descried shadowy 
forms and yet more and more burning eyes! 

As, in quick answer to her call, the old man opened the door, 
letting in a whiff of aromatic sweetness, she set the lamp back 
upon its shelf and plunged at him, clutching his shoulders with 
her little brown hands, hiding her face against his rough flannel shirt. 

“Oh! Uncle Hank—the eyes—the eyes!” she cried. “ It’s wolves 
and panthers and ghosts!” 

“Hup! Ee—hup! W’y, Petty! W’y, honey girl!—what in all 
Texas?” Then, as his gaze travelled beyond the shivering little 
figure crouching in his arms to the window, the old cattleman 
understood the cause of Hiida’s fright. The cheerful beaconing 
from the small ranch-house windows, sending messages of comfort 
out over the snow-covered levels, had attracted the unhappy cattle, 
whose only food—the short, rich plains grass—was covered deep 
in snow. It was their eyeballs which glared so. 

“Hit’s jest pore, hungry cows, honey. The lamplight makes 
their eyes shine that-a-way. ‘They’ve went without supper—an’ 
without breakfast and dinner, too, I reckon. A winter in this 
hyer cattle country is shore a-gwine to wring a man’s heart, ef 
he’s got any.” 

The child ran to the window now and looked out at the ring 
of glaring eyes. She 
caught her breath. 
“Uncle Hank — it’s 
Christmas,” she said, 
pitifully, and looked 
in his face, pulling at 
his hand. 

“T know, honey— 
I know,” he said, 
soothingly. “Bart 
these hyer Bar 
Thirteen folks hain’t 
hung up no stockings 
—an’ we ain’t Sandy 
Claus. Wisht we had 
a stack o’ hay for ’em 
—though, like enough, 
the drinkin’-tank is 
froze over, an’ they’re 
more thirsty than 
hungry.” 

The words fired 
Hilda’s_ imagination. 
“Oh, Uncle Hank,” 
she pleaded, “ do let’s 
give the cows a 
Christmas tree! You 
be Santa Claus and 
T’ll be Kriss Kringle; 
and we'll go out and 
rake the snow off of 
that little haystack by 
the corral and let the 
bars down!” 

There was a fizz of 
something  “ boiling 
over,” and a sudden 
blast of steam that 
smelled delectably 
from the kitchen. 
Hank hurried to quiet 
inatters. A moment 
later Hilda heard him 
stamping into his tall 
boots. “ All right!” 
he called. “T’ll see 
what I can do for 
them Bar Thirteens.” 

“But me too—me 

too, Uncle Hank!” in- 
sisted the little girl, 
flying to the door of 
communication. 

“Stay thar! 
Whoop! Hi—hi—hi 
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—don’t come no furder, honey girl! I'll be thar in a minute! 
Yes, you can go ef I can wrop you up sufficient.” 

Hilda backed, coughing with excited laughter, from the com- 
municating door. And a few moments later there followed the 
old man across the snow in the moonlight a fantastic small figure 
a little girl with a pair of Frosty MacQueen’s heavy woollen 
socks pulled on over her shoes and stockings, a man’s corduroy coat 
reaching to hér skirt edge, its sleeves hanging six or eight inches 
below her little paws like the sleeves of ancient Russian boyars, a 
woollen comforter tied over head and neck, a small hoe grasped 
valiantly in one hand, and a long string of pathetically hopeful 
Bar Thirteen cows trailing after. 

The snow was raked from the small stack of coarse Laguna 
hay; but the old cattleman had been right, the cows were too 
thirsty to eat. They nosed it and turned away, muttering, to 
mumble at the snow. Uncle Hank knew in the stillness, and 
without any light, that Hilda’s big black eyes were filling, and 
she was struggling with sobs. 

* All right,” he spoke out cheerily, shouldering his axe; “ now 
we'll git a right good drink for ’em; an’ it’s turnin’ off so warm 
that the tank ain’t likely to freeze again this trip.” 

With a queer sound that might have been a cough, a sob, or a 
chuckle, the child grasped his hand, and together they hurried 
around to the tank, where the old man, addressing himself vigor- 
ously to the task, soon had the thick ice which covered it broken 
up till only one great cake rode in the middle. Then he set Hilda— 
who was laughing joyously as she looked on and applauded— 
across the tank from him, provided with a long pole to push the 
big ice-cake toward him, and smashed it also. The poor thirsty 
vattle, who had followed trustingly close at their heels, crowded 
up to drink; and when Santa Claus and Kriss Kringle reached 
the ranch-house door they could look back and see the happy Bar 
Thirteens clustered around their Christmas tree, “ taking off the 
presents,” as Hilda said. “ And oh, Uncle Hank!” squeezing his 
hand hard between her two little ones, “ isn’t it—just—beautiful!” 

Supper found the little kitchen bare of any object suspicious to 
the eye (even the eye very, very big, very black, and preposterously 
keen, of eight-years-old) ; but in the air still hung a most Olympian 
aroma, and Lily, the white cat, paced up and down, mewing now 
and then, rubbing naively against old Hank’s legs, and stopping 
to sniff most indiscreetly at the pantry door. 

Hilda giggled—or it would be more exact to say that a giggle 
ripped its way from the little girl’s abashed and apologetic throat 
—when the old man spoke reproachfully: 

“You Lily! I’m plumb outdone with you. Don't I tell ye they 
ain’t no mice in thar? 
—leastways none ‘at 
you could ketch.” 

The meal went off 
amid a sort of eccen- 
tric joviality, which 
was liable to blossom 
into open hilarity 
with no_ particular 
cause apparent; in- 
deed, joy bubbled so 
hard that there seem- 
ed perpetual danger of 
a wholesale eruption. 

“Spect you better 
go to bed right soon,” 
the old man cautioned. 
“And don’t fergit to 
hang up a good long 
stocking.” 

“Why, Uncle Hank, 
do you believe Santa 
Claus can get down a 
stove-pipe?” gurgled 
Hilda in an ecstasy of 
delight. 

“Shore!” replied 
the old man gravely, 
but with twinkling 
eye. “He knows a 
many a way to git in 
whar the stocking is— 
that draws him, as 
you might say.” 

Together they un- 
earthed from big 
Frosty MacQueen’s kit 
an amazing and Brob- 
dingnagian pair of 
golf - hose. * These 
was shore made for 
this business,” mur- 
mured old Hank in 
chuckling enjoyment, 
as he gazed upon 
them. He helped the 
little girl fasten one of 
the great gayly plaid- 
ed things to the wall 
behind the stove, all 
the time muttering de- 
lighted comments 
upon their size and 
the cheerfulness of 
their color scheme. 
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“Well, now, you 
hang up the other one 
for your own self,” 
suddenly urged Hilda, 
though she looked a 
little doubtfully at its 
size and length. 

“Huh?” exclaimed 
the old man, facing 
around upon her. 
“Don’t you reckon 
Sandy Claus would git 
sorter mixed up by 
me bein’ at the Bar 
Thirteen, when I ort, 
speakin’ proper an’ by 
the book, to be at 
Bronco—or to home at 
the Three’ Sorrers 
ranch-house 7” 

Hilda shook her 
head. ‘ He won't get 
mixed up about you 
any more than he will 
about me,” she argued, 
with lips that tried 
hard not to break into 
laughter. 

* Well—now!” mur- 
mured the old man, 
pinning up the sec- 
ond stocking beside 
the first. ‘“ I—er— 
mm—” He _ trailed 
off into silence; but it 
could not last long. 
Somewhat must out. 
‘I take that mighty 
kind in Sandy Claus,” 
thumping his thumb 
largely and never knowing it. ‘* Hit’s plumb gentlemanly of him 
to spend the whole day fixin’ fer—ouch!” discovering gratefully 
the pounded thumb—* a-lopin’ ail over this hyer Texas Panhandle 
a-huntin’ for me. Ef Sandy Claus wasn’t most generally understood 
to be a man—a old fat man—I’d say it was plumb sweet.” 

Well, well! At least there was no interdict upon good-night 
kisses and hugs; and much feeling may be safely and comfortably 
worked off thus. Then to bed! It had been a busy day. The 
sharp tussle with the cows’ Christmas tree in the frosty air had 
left the little girl ripe for dreams. It seemed but the moment after 
she had shut her eyes to sleep when she heard Uncle Hank calling 
from the kitchen. 

“ Better git up an’ ‘tend to that stocking, or hit might take legs 
an’ walk away!” ; 

She was out of bed with one bound. The old man already had 
a good fire; and behind the roaring stove hung a stocking that 
bulged and—yes, and twitched! As she looked, a small triangular 
white ear, pink-lined and furry, came in view above the hem. Its 
mate followed; and then two most beautiful round bright eyes 
with an utterly adorable, naive slant, as a sleepy white kitten 
looked out and yawned at her. 

She had huddled the smal! blanket over her gown as she dived 
from bed::now she dashed at the stocking, shouting: “ It’s alive! 
It’s a kitten—a real, live, human kitten! Oh, come and see it, 
Uncle Hank!” 

Thus invited, the old man gently pushed open the kitchen door 
and sat down upon its step to share her happiness. 

“Oh, it’s like a swan’s-down kitten—so white! Did it snow 
down, Uncle Hank? Oh, isn’t it lovely and dear?” 

“Wy, Sandy Claus brung ’im,” chuckled the old man, adding 
inconsequently: “ Frosty said you could have your pick. T’other 
ones was sorrel and pinto, and I knowed in reason you'd like this 
one the best.” 

The kitten, as though it dreaded his indiscretions, gave a tiny 
sneezelike “ Whszt!” which convulsed Hilda with laughter, where- 
upon the gay little atom, affecting to be enraged, backed off and 
made a fuzzy and ineffectual pass at the fringe of her blanket. 

‘Better see what else Sandy Claus fetched,” the old man sug- 
gested, when the little girl finally set the kitten down. “ They’s 
more things with legs in thar—or so he told me.” 

Therewith Hilda fell upon her stocking, incontinently pulled it 
from the nail, and began drawing out fat gingerbread animals 
of delightful and appropriate anatomy—for creatures of their 
origin. ‘ Oh—a pony!” she cried. “ A dear, fat pony—and the 
gingerbread is just the color of Shorty’s Gold-dust sorrel!” 

“Hit’s jest as well Shorty can’t hear you an’ see that thing, 
chuckled Uncle Hank. “TI p’intedly take no pride in that there 
nag. He—he was a tricky, deceivin’ critter, Petty—looked well 
enough in the dough, but, come to bake him, he sorter drawed up 
in the legs like he’s spavined.” 

“Oh, but this dear little jack-rabbit!” pursued Hilda, who was 
continuing her investigations. 

The old man watched her a moment silently; then, as she made 
no amendment or qualification of her statement, “ That thar was 
aimed fer a burro,” he remonstrated in grieved surprise. “ You 
can’t always go by the long years—lock at the pack on his back.” 
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With misty eyes, the old-man was reading, . 





“Oh yes!” cried 
Hilda hastily; “ why, 
of course ”—she had 
taken the pack for the 
hump of a rabbit! 

There were now 
hauled out of the 
great stocking in swift 
and blissful succession 
a coyote, whose color 
helped along the illu- 
sion, and whom Hilda, 
grown more cautious, 
did not nominate till 
she had artfully in- 
duced Uncle Hank to 
classify him; a cow, 
which Uncle Hank 
willingly, even a_ bit 
hastily, named, adding 
in a deprecating tone, 
“Them horns — no, 
them there — them’s 
horns—swelled some- 
thin’ ridic’lous, come 
to bake ’em!” a jack- 
rabbit about the cow’s 
own size, and much re- 
sembling her; some 
mice, and a flock of 
fat little yellow ducks, 
made by knotting a 
string of dough, flat- 
tening one end for the 
tail, and bunching the 
other for the head. 
' These looked so good, 

; > ee ere m that Hilda suddenly 

-+ “Nothing to give you but my Love became conscious of 

her lack of break- 

fast. Down in the toe of the stocking was a small jar filled. with 

that which had yesterday spread such maddening odors abroad and 

had fizzled. and boiled. over—a most marvellous, a truly tran- 

scendental soft taffy, all juicy and moist with chopped prunes, a 
confection which the old man knew the child love dearly. 

She concluded her investigations with a sigh of rapture. ‘“ Now, 
Uncle Hank, look in yours,” she commanded. 

The old fellow glanced quizzically at the lank stocking. 
“Reckon I better?” he debated, amiably.  “ Sometimes’ Sandy 
Claus gits stalled in the snow, an’ ye don’t git your gift till some 
days after Christmas. I’ve knowed it to happen in the Tennessee 
mountings, and I ain’t a-gwine toe hold it agin’ him ef that’s the 
case this time.” 

“But it isn’t—it isn’t!” cried the little girl, clapping her 
hands, with very bright eyes. 

The enterprising kitten scaled Hilda’s chair at a rush, tumbled 
into her lap and cuddled there, nibbling inadequately at a ginger- 
bread duck. The old man, smiling, crossed the floor in two big 
strides and thrust his hand down into the swinging stocking. He 
drew out the small red book. As he stood and looked down at the 
name upon it, his tanned, weather-beaten face softened beautifully. 

“Charley’s book, God bless him—pore boy!” he said, scarcely 
above his breath. He kissed her lovingly, not seeing her, his intro- 
verted gaze—divine with pitying love—fixed on things a year and 
more back on Hilda’s and his own life trail. ‘“ The little book 
Charley always packed. Charley’s baby was bound to see ’at 
Uncle Hank was remembered.” He tyrned it in loving fingers. 
Against one inside cover was a pocket, and in it lay a length of 
tinsel ribbon, such as comes about bolts of muslin; a baby picture 
of Hilda’s self, a bit of Charley’s dark, curling hair, a_ pressed 
flower—treasures of a lonely child—and with them a folded paper. 

“Open it.” broke out the little girl. “It’s just a valentine— 
a Christmas valentine—Uncle Hank; but I want you to keep the 
book, and all my private papers that are in it, ’cause you’re my 
guardian, Shorty says, and that’s proper.” 

She had worked with her own red and blue pencil and Frosty 
MacQueen’s violet ink to put a vine around the page by way of 
border. The blossoms of this stem were botanically erratic, but 
they had blossomed in the garden of love, and she well knew that 
they would commend themselves to Uncle Hank’s partial eyes. A 
red bird plumed itself in the-upper right-hand corner of the sheet, 
supported by a blue fowl on the left. The little girl had written 
in her large, clear, childish hand between: 





“To my dear Uncle Hank. 

“This is a Valentine only it is Christmas you know and I have 
nothing to give you but my Love because the Necktie is at Bronco 
and it Snows but you will understand and I can get it then 

Your loving little girl 
Hildegarde Rensselaer Van Brunt.” 

With misty eyes, the old man was reading: “ ... Nothing to 
give you but my Love... but you will understand...” He 
choked as he folded the sheet together, and bent to kiss the up- 
raised childish face. 

“Nothin’ but love—w’y, Petty, that’s a gift to fill the wide 
world.” 
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How Far North is “ Farthest 


North”? 


(Continued from page 1750.) 
of “farthest north”; and even with this 
~~ observing was extremely difficult. 

No special care was given to this extreme 
northern observation, for Nansen could not 
know at the time that this particular day 
would be marked by the turning-point of 
his journey. Only a single reading of the 
sextant was made, the sun being but little 
more than ten degrees above the horizon at 
noon. The thermometer was 36° below zero. 
Observing was altogether a most delicate 
operation, and the calculated latitude is 
subject to considerable uncertainty. 

Careful consideration of the conditions 
enumerated above leads to the -conclusion 
that fifteen miles is a fair estimate of pos- 
sible error; within this distance Nansen’s 
farthest north can be accepted as correct 
with a sufficient degree of certainty. There 
is no reason to doubt that Peary’s observa- 
tions are as accurate as Nansen’s, and he 
reports his approach to the pole as at least 
thirty miles nearer than the point reached 
by the Abruzzi expedition. This distance 
is fortunately larger than the possible com- 
bined uncertainties in the observations of 
both expeditions. The question of whether 
Peary has this time really distanced all 
competitors can therefore be. answered in 
the affirmative. 





The Literal Victim 


THEY stood pensively on the platform of 
the toy railroad station at the beautiful 
suburb Bensonville. 

a | understand you clearly,”’ said the vic- 
tim. “You told me that the property was 
but a stone’s-throw from the station. Where 
is it?” 

“It’s just up the road a bit,” replied the 
real-estate man. 

“ But it should be right here. You said 
a stone’s-throw.” 

- Yes.” 

“Now see here, sir,” cried the victim, 
testily; “ you know blamed well that a stone 
can’t throw.” 





Caution 


First Housekeeper. “ And why don’t 
you keep any maids?” 

Seconp HOUSEKEEPER. “ What? And run 
the risk of their leaving!” 


Gentle Door-Taps 


A story of extraordinary deafness was 
unfolded at a recent meeting of a medical 
society in Philadelphia. An elderly wo- 
man, exceedingly hard of hearing, lived near 
the river. One afternoon a war-ship fired 
a salute of ten guns. The woman, alone in 
her little house, waited until the booming 
ceased. Then she smoothed her dress, 
brushed her hair back in a quaint manner, 
and said, sweetly, “ Come in.” 





When Joan Balked 


A WELL-KNowWN Green Mountain Congre- 
gational deacon, notwithstanding his grav- 
ity of manner, is given to quiet joking 
when it can be done without offence to the 
characters involved. His “better half” 
heing somewhat slow to comprehend, is 
often provocative of much sport by the 
challenge of her obtuseness, and so often 
becomes, innocently, a very timely assist- 
ant to the deacon in the perpetration of his 
jokes. 

Since the appearance of automobiles ma- 
dame has refused to go driving for fear that 
something serious would happen, as_ she 

“knew their horse would act badly.” She 
was finally induced to go to a near-by vil- 
lage for a visit, and fortunately they did 
not meet any autos going; but ‘the deacon 
said, “ Mother was fidgety and uncomfort- 
able the entire journey.” 
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When they returned everything went off 
nicely until they were nearly in sight of 
their own doorway and a large touring-car 
glided up to them, when madame was at once 
beside herself with fright, and threatened 
to jump from the carriage unless the deacon 
stopped for her to get out. By the time 
she was safely on terra firma, “old Dolly ” 
was quietly cropping grass by the roadside, 
apparently unconscious of the presence of 
the dreaded auto. The autoist stopped, see- 
ing that they were old people, and asked 
the deacon if he could do anything to help 
him, and the deason, with a quiet twinkle 
in his eye, said, “ Yes; if you will just lead 
my wife past your machine I think we'll be 
all right.” 





Couldn’t Fool Him Twice 


_ Tue heavy clouds were massing in the 
west, the lightning was flashing, and the 
thunder was rumbling ominously. 

The fond mother gathered her young 
hopeful to her, and tried logically to calm 
his fears. 

“There’s no danger, dear. God sends the 
thunder-storm to clear the air, water the 
flowers, and make things cool. You mustn't 
be frightened. It won’t harm you, and ev- 
erything will be better when it’s over.” 

The little chap listened intently, and 
when his mother finished he looked at her 
quizzically. 

“No, no, momma,” he murmured; “ you 
talk exactly the way you did last week when 
you took me to the dentist to have that 
tooth pulled.” 





PURE AT THE SOURCE. 

MILK is the chief article of food in the sick-room and hospital. 
Every physician and nurse should know the source of supply be- 
fore ordering in any form. It is not_enough to know that it 
comes as “country milk.” BorDEN’s EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED 
MILK, the original and leading brand since 1857. Integrity and 
experience behind every can. *s 








THE BEST WORM_ LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS. 25 cents a box. +*s 





ABBOTT’S ANGOSTURA BITTERS 

Meet all the requirements of the Pure Food and Drug Law. 
Under date of November 3, 1906, the United States Department 
of Agriculture issued to C. W. Abbott & Co. Guaranty Serial 
Number 128 for their Angostura Distere. This means that those 
who deal in Abbott’s Angostura Bitters are thoroughly protected. 
The issuance of a serial number by the proper Government o 
cials is the dealer’s guarantte. Moreover, should any question 
arise at any time as to the purity of Abbott’s Angostura_ Bitters, 
or whether the law has been-conformed to, the responsibility is 
thrown entirely upon the manufacturers. 

Cc. bott & Co., Baltimore, Md., the manufacturers of the 
widely known “Angostura Bitters, believe that the trade realize 
that they are in a position, and have the ability, to take care of 


them in all issues that may arise. «*s 








ADVERTISEMENTS 


Pears’ 


Don’t simply 
“set a cake of soap.” 
Get good soap. Ask 
for Pears’ and you 
have pure soap. 


Then bathing will 
mean more than 





mere cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 
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Retail Department Store 
Problems 


NINTH PAPER 


Accounting in retail department stores is a 
more complicated matter than is usually realized. 

Though a strictly cash basis simplifies the work 
greatly, the problem always exists of determining 
the selling cost and profit on any given class of 
merchandise. 

More troublesome still is the accurate balancing 
of the cash account. 

With the usual system of allowing cash to ac- 
cumulate, and banking at irregular intervals, 
there is frequently a heart-breaking discrepancy 
in the daily cash balance that cannot be accounted 





for. And though this diserepaney is usually 
small, the uncertainty that goes with it is not at 
all reassuring. 

A large department store in a Mississippi River 


| city recently replaced its old system with one 





| devised for its particular use by the Baker- 


Vawter Company. 

The old cash-book was discarded, and each 
day’s receipts are now deposited in the three 
banks used. 

The cashier of the store is given a fixed fund 
with which to pay current small cash accounts 
and for making change. 

Each clerk’s sales-ticket, accompanied by cash, 
shows, by number, which of the twenty-five 
stocks or departments the goods are taken from, 
and the cash amounts are transferred to the bank 
sheet, being recorded in a column set up for each 
stock or department. 

The total day’s sales, footed on an adding 
machine, are therefore identical in amount with 
the total bank deposits, and the total for each 
department is transferred to the ledger for that 
stock. 

Goods received are charged at purchase cost, 
plus freight, to the department or departments in 
which they are stocked, a separate record sheet 
taking care of discounts. These purchases, to- 
gether with the stock on hand carried over from 
the month previous, constitute a perpetual in- 
ventory by stocks. 

The sales by departments, compared with 
stock on hand and cost, show the profit for each 
stock. This statement is taken off monthly. 
Sales of individual clerks are totalled daily, and 
recapitulated weekly and monthly. 


** Will Call” Transactions 


A feature of this system, based on a local cus- 
tom, is a “will call” coupon check. ‘Will call” 
purchases are goods sold and wrapped and part 
payment made by purchaser who promises to call 
later in the day or week and complete the pay- 
ment. Goods are not delivered until full pay- 
ment is made. 

These perforated tickets, which may also be 
used for goods sent on approval, wholly avoid the 
former confusion resulting from the divided pay- 
ment for the goods and the lack of proper in- 
formation in the accounting department. 

All purchases are made on requisition, and the 
receiving clerk checks quantities received on 
sarbon copies of the originals. All invoices for 
goods bought are recorded on the date received 
and filed in unpaid-invoice file, the amounts 
being entered on liability account. 

Sales and selling expenses by sections and 
stocks are shown on monthly recapitulation blanks, 
which also show comparative sales and profits for 
corresponding periods in the past. 

By this system the management is kept fully 
informed as to the condition of. the business at all 
times. It was devised to meet the exact condi- 
tions prevailing locally, as is the invariable prac- 
tice of the Baker-Vawter Company, and it re- 
tained all that was good in the system previously 
in use. 

Name and address and particulars will be 
furnished by the Baker-Vawter Company, Chicago 
and New York. 
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N these flourishing days of marriage 
and divorce and their precocious off- 
spring, remarriage, it is little won- 
der that a play dealing with this 
“happy family” (with its delight- 

ful suggestion of lions and lambs lying 
down together) should strike a ringing 
note upon the cracked marriage - bell. 
But when to all this are added a ruddy 
glow of dialogue, with frequent flashes 
of rare brilliance, an excellent company 
of actors ond a consistent preposterous- 
ness of situation, one may well under- 
stand the success of Langdon Mitchell’s 
new play, “ The New York Idea,” which 
Mrs. Fiske and the Manhattan Company 
are presenting at the Lyric Theatre. 
Preposterousness has never yet been an 
adequate stricture in matters of dra- 


matic achievement, provided, of Course, * 


the playwright proffered something di- 
verting in the other hand. And this is 
precisely what Mr. Mitchell has done. 
Furthermore, he has done it so well that 
we quite forgive him; we even compli- 
ment him by saying he must have been 
“boning” Shaw! If he has sought to 
disgust us with matrimonial conditions 
as he believes them to exist in New York, 
as his title would indicate, or Chicago or 
Sioux Falls, he fails signally because the 
farce of the thing prevents its serious 
consideration as a dramatic tract. If 
he has sought to amuse us, to gie us the 
power to see oursels as Punch sees us, 
then he has succeeded, although one 
of his characters, an Englishman, 


seems at times genuinely amazed at what is going on about him. 

The play’s four acts encompass the situations provoked by two 
women, each of whom is engaged to the divorced husband of the 
other; by the Englishman who wishes to marry whichever of the 


two women does not re- 
fuse him, being equally 


TWO PLAYS ON MODERN THEMES 


By od) (inde 

















Mrs. Fiske and John Mason in a Scene from 
“The New York Idea” 
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matrimony. In fact, however, the affec- 
tion between Karslake and his wife has 
never really ceased, and their “ kiss and 
make up” when they discover that 
neither has married again is a very 
happy closing of the scene. Mrs. Fiske 
plays her comedy with much grace and 
effectiveness and is winningly young. 
Only once does she get ‘off the key,” 
and this may be laid in part, at least, 
at Mr. Mitchell’s door. It is in her 
abrupt and unconvincing flight from the 
drawing-room as she is about to under- 
go her second marriage. To be sure, 
the key-note has been, up to this point, 
ridiculousness, even the sleek, round- 
bodied minister adding his ecclesiastic 
nonsense to the dialogue, but here Mrs. 
Fiske might certainly make her exit 
reasonably convincing in manner if not 
by means of the lines accorded her. 
She simply says she cannot go through 
the ceremony, calls out a most cheery 
“Good night!” and goes off. It is in 
sharp contrast with the excellence of 
the rest of her acting. John Mason is 
the same easy, accomplished actor we 
have known so long and with a part he 
plays admirably. George Arliss, as the 
visiting English baronet Sir Wilfrid 
Cates-Darby, is an exaggeration only so 
far as Mr. Mitchell has made him so. 
His acting is a delight. One of the 
most successful members of the cast is 
Miss Marion Lea, the languid, worldly 
Mrs. Vida Phillimore, the other di- 
vorcée, who is so dreadfully sorry for 


those who experience but once the sensation of being married. 
William B. Mack is in the cast, but, unfortunately, he has only 
a dozen lines, and these are of no importance whatever. It is a 
pity that so good and well-liked an actor should be so lost. 


Mr. Charles Klein, 





fervent in his attentions 
to each; and by the 
two ex-husbands who 
are on visiting terms 
with their ex-wives. 
And it is this visiting 
basis, the informal man- 
ner in which every one 
pops in upon every one 
else, to say nothing of* 
the singularity of the 
dialogue under these 
conditions, which takes 
the play quite out of 
the region of reason- 
ableness and makes it 
capital Franco - Amer- 
ican farce or something 
closely akin to it. Its 
single complete escape 
from this atmosphere 
occurs in the fourth 
act, when Mrs. Cynthia 
Karslake (Mrs. Fiske) 
learns from her di- 
voreed husband John 
Karslake (John Ma- 
son) that, owing to 
some flaw in the decree, 
their divorce has never 








the author of those 
uncommonly successful 
dramas, “The Auc- 
tioneer,” ‘The Music 
Master,” and “The 
Lion and the Mouse,” 
has turned again, in 
his newest play, “ The 
Daughters of Men,” to 
the field which he has 
before cultivated so as- 
siduously—that of the 
modern business world 
and its romantie and 
dramatic implications. 
Mr. Klein virtually dis- 
covered this field to the 
stage in his “ Lion and 
the Mouse”; and he 
has undoubtedly come 
to realize its immense 
and abiding fascination 
for the _ theatre-going 
public. In “The Lion 
and the Mouse,” it will 
be remembered, he took 
for his theme the tyran- 
nical. and oppressive 
power exercised over 
men and affairs by a 
corrupt Creesus. of the 
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been valid, although 
each has, on that day, 
been fully prepared to 
undertake a — second 
and separate jaunt in 


EFFIE SHANNON 


financial world of to- 


A Scene from the Second Act of “The Daughters of Men” day, and his conflict 
THE ACTORS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE DOROTHY DONNELY, ORRIN JOHNSON, AND with the powers of 


righteousness as repre- 
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sented in the person ‘of the daughter of the 
man whom he has threatened to ruin. In 
“The Daughters of Men ” his theme is press- 
ing and momentous: the thrice-familiar con- 
test between the forces of capital and labor, 
with the Spirit of Romance as a confusing 
and somewhat unaccommodating factor in 
the game. John Stedman, a “ Friend of the 
People’ and the leader of the cohorts of 
federated labor, is tactless enough to fall 
seriously in love with Grace Crosby, whose 
family represents the capitalistic interests 
against which the Federation, championed 
by Stedman, has rebelled by going decisive- 
ly on strike. It is Stedman’s conviction 
that a settlement of the tie-up can be 
brought about only by compromise; but this 
pleases neither the capitalistic wing, who 
refuse to recognize the Federation, nor the 
labor leaders, who are dominated by the 
villainous James Burress, whose political 
ambitions are nearer to his heart than are 
the interests of the workmen whose destinies 
he controls. Stedman finds himself in the 
unprofitable position of a mediator between 
apparently irreconcilable forces. He insists 
upon the need of realizing in some fashion 
the ideal of brotherly love, and declaims 
against the selfishness of the “haves” and 
the short-sighted violence of the “ have- 
nots.” 

It is a subject, admittedly, that has been 
worn threadbare in the arena of _ public 
debate; but it has not been handled hither- 
to, in its modern condition, by such intelli- 
gent and able playwrights as Mr. Klein. 
Let it be said at once that Mr. Klein has 
handled his theme with rare and admirable 
good sense, sanity, and a remarkable vera- 
city of feeling and understanding. He might 
have degraded his subject by viewing it 
from either the sentimental or the dema- 
gogie angle; but he has not done so; on the 
contrary, there are genuine elevation and 
breadth of view in his standpoint, as voiced 
by the protagonist of the play, John Sted- 
man. But it is not enough, one need scarce- 
ly observe, to expound a dramatic problem 
with humanity and with right feeling for 
the finer side of the issues involved; the 
playwright must also communicate a genu- 
ine sense of life, and that is what Mr. Klein 
does not, apparently, know how to do. His 
dramatic figures are mere animated mouth- 
pieces, symbolized marionettes, by whom the 
action is carried forward and the typical 
sentiments of the drama declared and elabo- 
rated. Moreover, they are very conventional 
marionettes at that; they do not convey 
recognizably any sense of life at all—they 
move siffly, with angular and _ traditional 
gestures, through the scenes of conflict and 
climax which the playwright provides for 
them. To speak plainly, Mr. Klein’s char- 
acters are not conceived—if he will permit 
me to quote Wordsworth at him—* with 
the eye on the object.” They are distor- 
tions, sentimental, heroic, or villainous, of 
human types which one may discern as ex- 
isting vaguely in the background of the 
dramatist’s consciousness. They are of the 
stage stagey: their speech lacks vitality, 
point, verisimilitude—lacks, in brief, the 
tang of actuality. Moreover, Mr. Klein ac- 
centuates this particular deficiency of his 
by insisting upon dealing with what we 
amusingly but recognizably term “smart” 
people—a class with which, to judge from 
his report of it, Mr. Klein is not so inti- 
mately familiar as he might be. Such 
“aristocrats ” as his never existed in time 
or place; and sincere admirers of his very 
striking talents must wish that Mr. Klein 
would either enlarge his experience or. con- 
fine his report upon life to those phases of 
it with which he has a first-hand acquaint- 
ance. Above all, let him report upon life 
itself, and not life as it is strained through 
the supposed requirements of dramatic con- 
vention. 





Over the ’Phone 


“Ts this Mrs. Smith? I called you up to 
ask if you can say anything good of Bridget 
F arley who lived with you as cook.” 

“Yes, I can say one nice thing. She left 
without breaking any dishes.” 


“That’s enco ing! : 
stay 2” uraging! How long did she 


“One hour.” 
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What to Demand in a 


Closet 


Water seal of unusual 
- mg making escape 

e : 

sib 


Absolute cleanliness 
assured by Water ca- 
pacity and Width o 
water surface in bowl. 


| 


sewer gas impos- 


le, 


Vacuum chamber into 

ae which entire contents 
© of bowl are drawn by 
syphonic action, 


Water jet at bottom 
of bowl, which cleanses 
the inside of the trap, —™ 
and insures bowl being 
absolutely washed out, 


To know what a closet should be to be 
safe, study the sectiomal view showing the 
principle and action of the Sy-CLo Closet. If 
your closet is not self-cleaning, odorless, positive in its . 
action when flushed, replace it with the Sy-CLo,—“the closet of health.” 
The Sy-CLo Closet overcomes the offensive and dangerous faults of the common 
closet of the wash-out variety by its syphonic action. In addition to a copious flush 
of water from above, a powerful jet of water enters at the bottom of the howl. This “4 
starts the flow of water over the retaining rim into the soil pipe, where a vacuum, or 
suction is formed, into which the entire contents of the bowl are drawn. If your 
oloset merely empties without thoroughly washing the bowl, replace it with the 


TRADE MARE 


The Sy-Cro Closet as shown by the illustration of the sectional view, is formed 
in a single a hand-moulded china—without a crack or crevice where im- 
purity can lodge. Unaffected by water, acid or wear. No enamel to chip or crack. 

f your closet is different in any respect, itis unsafe. Replace it with the Sy-CLo, 

The name “‘Sy-CLo” on a closet guarantees that it is made under the direction 
and supervision of the Potteries Selling Company, of the best materials, and with 
the aid of the best engineering skill, and has the united endorsement of eighteen of 
the leading potteries of America. 

FREE. Send ua the name of your pane, and we will send you a valuable booklet 
“Household Health.” It will tell you how to be certain ofthe sanitation of your home, and 
may explain the cause of past illnesses you have never understood. 


Lavatories of every size and design made of the same material as the Sy-CLo Closet, 
f . POTTERIES SELLING COMPANY, Trenton, N. J. 























Financial Swinburne’s Lyrical Poems 





Bills of exchange bought and | This collection includes Swinburne’s earliest volume, 

Letters sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- | ‘Poems and Ballads,” in which appeared the famous 

rope and South Africa, Com- | ., ay ° 99 = 

of mercial and Travellers’ Letters Laus Veneris” and other lyrics that created a literary 

’ of Credit. Collections made. | sensation in England. To them have been added 

Credit. fener Cheques. Cer- | many later poems. Collectively they are admirably 
spenaaliais tee representative of Swinburne’s genius, 


Brown Brothers & Co., Price, $1.50. 
Bankers, No. 59 WALL STREET. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N. Y. 




















A GOLDEN CHRISTMAS 


Or A GOLDEN NEW YEAR 


——e The oranges are ripening on the trees 
: all about the great tropical gardens that 


surround 
THE 


TAMPA BAY 
HOTEL 


Scarlet hibiscus, glorious poinsettias, 
roses and lilies are there. Curious, delight- 
ful shrubs from Japan ; arbor-vitae runs riot, 
and—all the wonders of a tropic Garden of 





a — ; Eden. 

Even in modern Florida there is nothing else so luxurious and delightful as THE TAMPA 
BAY HOTEL, your castle in Spain—with every modern device for comfort. 

The hotel overlooks the beautiful Tampa Bay. ‘The fishing and boating are ideal. There is 
hunting, motoring, tennis, cycling, golf and driving. ‘The only foreign city in this country is but a 
short drive away—Ybor City, the home of the Cuban cigar makers. 

Spend Christmas and the Holidays at THE T ‘A BAY HOTEL. Open continuously 
from November 12th to the end of the Florida season. Special Low Rate for December and January. 

Splendid schedules and train service from the North and Northwest via Atlantic Coast Line, 
Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line Railway and their connections. 

For booklets and further information, address 


DAVID LAUBER, MANAGER, TAMPA, FLA., 
or any agent of the Atlantic Coast Line, Southern Railway or Seaboard Air Line Railway. 
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Charles Rousseliere 
THE METROPOLITAN’S NEW 
FRENCH TENOR 


unperturbing works as 
“ Faust,” “ Aida,” “ Roméo et 
Juliette,” and the like. For the 
peculiar purposes of an opening 
night, Gounod’s ‘“ Roméo et 
Juliette ” is as ideally suited as 
one could reasonably desire; 
and it was “ Roméo et Juliette ” 
that Mr. Heinrich Conried 
selected for the inauguration 
of his fourth season of opera at 
the Metropolitan. In this ami- 
able perversion of a great origi- 
nal, Gounod has written as if 
foreseeing the kind of occasion 
with which it has here been 
so long associated. How de- 
corously his music skirts the 
edges of the great and engross- 
ing tragedy from which it is 
derived, we all know. If 
Gounod had not actually com- 
passed the achievement, one 
would have held it to be an 
impossible feat for a musical 
dramatist so to play with fire 
and escape the contagion of the 
flame. Yet the thing has been 
done; and this prettily erotic 
and eminently Gallic score re- 
mains one of the minor won- 
ders of the wsthetie world. Its 
saccharine ineptitude and _ its 
gracious futility will surely, 
for the future historian, stamp 
a certain order of musical en- 
deavor in the nineteenth cen- 
tury with an _ indelible and 
curious stencil. 

In whatever other respect a 
Metropolitan opening might 
fail to satisfy a certain kind of 
musical delight, it almost al- 
ways serves at least to bring 
upen the stage one or more 
new singers; and last week’s 
event was no exception to this 
tradition: for it introduced in 
the parts of Juliette and Roméo 





T is a notorious and in- 
disputable fact that the 
first night of the opera 
season at the Metro- 
politan is traditionally 

hostile to serious critical com- 
meni. It is predominantly a 
decorative occasion—an occa- 
sion for social rather than 
musical report; an affair com- 
pounded very largely of 
festival and very little of 
artistic substance. It has 
been the immemorial habit at 
the Metropolitan, upon this 
occasion, to select tor pres- 
entation only such operas as 
would graciously subordinate 
themselves to the mood of the 
event. One recalls a certain 
inexplicable evening when a 
performance of Wagner’s 
“Tristan und Isolde” varied 
the traditionally lightsome 
order of these proceedings; 
but, as a usual thing, the 
choice has fallen upon such 


OPERA WITH NEW 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 





VOICES 





two singing-actors of whom 
much has been promised and 
not a little expected—Miss 
Geraldine Farrar and Mr. 
Charles Rousseliére. Miss 
Farrar is a young American 
who has made herself famous 
in Europe. She has _ for 
some time held a_ conspicu- 
ous place in the affections of 
the Berlin public, before 
whom she has sung such 
parts as Marguerite, Eliza- 
beth, Manon, Mimi, and 
Julictte. She has even been, 
one understands, the recipieht 
of Royal attention. This 
aside,- however, it is a pleas- 
ure, now that Miss Farrar 
has returned, for a time, to 
her own people, to be able 
to say that she has justified, 
in large measure, the ex- 
pectations that have been 
aroused for her. She is an 
adroit and delightful singer, 
and an actress of mobility 
































Miss Geraldine Farrar 
THE YOUNG AMERICAN SOPRANO WHO MAKES HER NEW YORK 
DEBUT THIS SEASON AT THE METROPOLITAN 
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Samuel Bovy - 
THE NEW FRENCH CONDUCTOR AT 
THE OPERA 


and distinction. Her voice is 
extraordinarily lovely; in 
sheer sensuous beauty and 
richness of coloring it is not 
surpassed by any of the 
golden and famous voices that 
are now to be heard at the 
Metropolitan—and one makes 
the assertion with an anxious 
regard for  scbriety. Miss 
Farrar is over-prodigal in its 
use, and one must regret the 
somewhat reckless manner in 
which she expends its beauty 
and power. Nor is she always 
expert in its management. 
She must husband it more 
discreetly, and increased ex- 
perience will doubtless teach 
her to mould it to the uses of 
a still finer and more scrupu- 
lous art than she now pos- 
sesses. Just how wide a range 
of lyric and dramatic expres- 
sion she commands it is not 
yet possible to say; but at 
least one must recognize that 
she succeeded in filling the 
thin and flaccid outlines of 
Gounod’s papier-maché heroine 
with warmth and intensity. 

Miss Farrar’s partner in the 
performance, Mr. Rousseliére, 
cemes to us, with a consider- 
able reputation, from the Paris 
Opéra. He has a fervent and 
graceful, though not very dis- 
tinguished, presence. His voice 
is vibrant and powerful, with a 
marked baritone quality. It is 
not very luscious nor very mov- 
ing in timbre; but it is, in the 
main, a very good voice indeed. 

Mr. Bovy, the new French 
conductor, displayed a delicate 
and sensitive instinct for or- 
chestral nuance, and a confident 
mastery of its means of realiza- 
tion. 
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he Champagne of Bottle BEER 


Miller *“‘High Life’? Beer is a beer of Yeast contributes to the fine character of 
superior Quality. abeer. It is the superior quality of 
We brew from the choicest malt and hops. | Our Yeasrthat gives the rich individual 
We use every precaution to insure taste to Our BEER. 
ABSOLUTE Purity and CLEANLINESS. It is for these reasons that the SUPERIORITY 
We age our beer in underground vaults. of Qua.ity, and the rich **Miller’’ 
We filter through pulp wood. taste of “*High Life’’ is evident.in 
We sterilize every bottle. every bottle. 


ACKER, MERRALL @ CONDIT COMPANY, Distributors, 
135-137-139 West 42d St., New York 







































| Manefacturer direct to you | 


Treaties vs. State Laws \ Now $25. Valse $ 45. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: | 


Sir,—Japan has higher authority than 
the “British precedent” in the Alexander 
McLeod’ case, which was a diplomatic dis- 
cussion, and, as the Weekly says, Mr. Web- 
ster evaded the point that McLeod’s offence 
came within the jurisdiction of the State 
of New York. 

There exists a ruling by the United States 
Supreme Court on the supremacy of a 
treaty over a law of a State which is the 
strongest point in Japan’s contention. I 
allude to the great case of Ward, Adminis- 
trator, ete., vs. Hylton and Others, 3 Dallas 
Reports, which decided the rights of British 
creditors under the treaty of peace to re- 
cover debts contracted before the Revolu- 
tionary War, which debts had been seques- 


| 5 
ing A 
Delightful ™ 
trated by the State of Virginia under an 


act of her Legislature. ss j WI N TE Hy } 

This suit was instituted in the United , S ft : “ ' 
States Cireuit Court for the District of Vir- a 
ginia in 1791, and was finally ,.passed upon 
by the Supreme Court of the United States Harrington Springs. 


in 1796. The facts presented were these: oe = 

The defendants, Hylton and others, citizens 

of Virginia, had, before the Revolutionary Leather Covered TO ‘ 
War, executed their bond to the plaintiff, e P P 
William Jones, a subject of Great Britain " kish Ch y Madeira, Spain, the Mediterra- 
(who, dying pendente lite, his administra- ur airs. nean Adriatic Seas and the 
tor, Ware, was substituted), in the penal Sti at 

sum of £2976 lls. 6d. Under the seques- In All Colors. Orient, Egypt, and the Nile; also 
tration act of Virginia, passed in 1777, the j to Jamaica the West Indies, the 
defendants paid into the Virginia Loan Office NO CATALOGUES - iy ? 

part of their debt and took a certificate Spanish Main, Panama Canal, 





For information regard- 
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from the e issi rs, @ 1 é -ecel t fr 

hie or mnie ie ote 1 Poi in Porro and Nassau 

of, pursuant to the provisions of the act. ‘ W nla “alates nage 
Nea Miatiaiiline tes @hubaieen ty tie tee ie Frederick . Evers, “Winter Cruises to Summer Lands” 


of Virginia, the plaintiff, after the treaty NEW YORK CITY, 


of peace had been ratified, brought suit to describing these tours, by superb Twin- 


recover the whole of the debt under that 225-233 Fourth Ave., screw Steamers ‘‘ Moltke,” ‘‘ Bluecher,” 
provision of the treaty that “creditors on : ‘*Prinzessin Victoria Luise,” ‘‘ Oceana,” 


either side shall meet no lawful impediment Between 18th and 19th Sts. ‘* Deutschland,” etc., etc. 




















‘to the recovery of the.full value, in sterling ~ Rates from $5 00 per day upward 





money, of all bona fide debts heretofore 


contracted.” The question, therefore, re- 
sige itself into whether the payment of FLY-RODS AND FLY-TACKLE HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
1e debt to the State, pursuant to its se- 35 and 37 Broadway, N.Y 
questration act, was an absolute discharge SRgS eRe es & Rate Paseate sak Vee 1229 Walnut Street, Philadelphia’ a, 

d 








to the ereditor; and whether the treaty of Ry MH. G. Wella, Author of “The American Salmon-Fisherman.” 159 Kee olph Street, Chicago, Hl. 








y Ps . Revised Edition. Illustrated with Diagrams, Ornamented Cloth, $1.75 90 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
 . could annul a legislative act of one net, (postage extra). 908 Market B4., Ban Francksce, Cal, 
é 2am ° ‘ ° " 0 ve Street, St. Louls, Mo. 
of the States, and destroy rights acquired | WaRPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES. 
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AN UNUSUAL VIEW OF NEW YORK’S WATER GATE 


taken from a balloon, was in reality taken from the 

towering summit of the recently erected Whitehall build- 
ing at Bowling Green. The view is southeast over part 
of Battery Park, and shows the lower bay almost to the 
Narrows. The dark mass, with its sprinkling of lights almost 
in the centre of the picture, is the roof of the Aquarium, 
once Castle Garden, the arrival point for immigrants, and also 
the place in which Jenny Lind, “ the Swedish nightingale,” sang 
to enormous audiences during her tour of the United States in 


Ts unusual photograph, which might seem to have been 


1850-2. To the right of the Aquarium lies the fire-boat New 
Yorker awaiting a call to duty anywhere along New York’s 
miles of water front. Jn the middle distance to the left lies 
Governors Island, with its army administration buildings of the 
Department of the East, and on the jutting point historic Castle 
Williams, now used as a military prison and equipped with a 
saluting battery to welcome visiting war-ships. The tall chimney 
rising above the Aquarium building marks the point of confluence 
of the East River flowing down from the left, andthe North or 
Hudson River flowing from the right. 
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by, or vested in, individuals by virtue of 
such acts. , 

The array of counsel in the case attests 
its great importance to the honor of the 
State, as well as to the fortunes of many 


of its citizens. John Marshall, Patrick 
Henry, Alexander Campbell, and Colonel 


Innis, the Attorney-General of Virginia, 
represented the defendants, and Mr. Ron- 
ald, Mr. Baker, Mr. Wichham, and Mr. 
Starke the plaintiffs. The trial in the 
Circuit Court at Richmond, in 1791, was 
before Judges -Johnson and Blair of the 
Supreme Court, and afterward, in 1793, be- 
fore Chief -Justice Jay and Judge Medill 
and Griffin, district judges. Both tradition 
and records note the ability, intense interest, 
and legal knowledge displayed at, both hear- 
ings. The Circuit Court sustained the con- 
tention of the defendants, and an appeal 
was taken to the Supreme Court, where the 
case was finally tried in 1796, with Tilgham, 
Lewis, and Wilcox for the plaintiff, and 
Marshall and Campbell for the defendants. 
The Supreme Court reversed the Circuit 
Court, and sustained the supremacy of the 
treaty over the law of Virginia. 

It must be noted that the Ware case was 
decided in 1796—one year after the ratifica- 
tion of the Jay treaty. The Supreme Court 
had opened the way for the collection of 
“ British debts,” and the Jay treaty raised 
a “British party” cry; the two together 
made havoc of Washington’s strength in 
the States, and wrung from him the remark 
that “he would rather be in his grave than 
in the Presidency.” For many years there 
was a tradition in Virginia that Washing- 
ton contemplated standing for a third term, 
but that Marshall dissuaded him, because of 
the intense feeling that followed the Ware 
case and the ratification of the Jay treaty. 

Now, as the Supreme Court held that a 
treaty could destroy property rights ac- 
quired under a State law, it would hardly 
fail to annul a State law which excluded 
Japanese children from a State school. The 
ruling of the Supreme Court in Ware, ete., 
rs. Hylton fully answers your question, 
Does a treaty concluded by our Federal 
government bind our constituent States ?— 
because such treaty is part of the supreme 
law of the land in any sense that it can 
be looked at. The Weekly has made a strong 
point out of the Mcleod case, but I submit 
that the Supreme Court has made a prece- 
dent which cannot be disregarded even in 
diplomatic discussion. 

If any limit whatever can be placed on 
the treaty-making power of the United 
States, such limitation would impair its 
cfliciency to guarantee what it negotiates 
with a foreign state. No foreign nation 
would “admit for a moment” any such 
restraint upon the treaty-making power— 
which implies full and complete sovereignty 
in the high contracting powers. 

NAT. TYLER, 
Washington, D. C. 





Another “Thad” Stevens 
Anecdote 


OnE winter, when Thaddeus Stevens had 
come back to his Vermont home, he was 
the victim of a severe cold, and could not 
leave the house for many weeks. One of 
his callers was the late Lewis Clark, a man 
of short stature, and who in earlier days 
had been a playmate of the “Old Com- 
moner,” and was a near neighbor of the 
Stevens family in their Peacham home. 
Vermonters had just begun to wear buffalo 
coats, and Mr. Clark arrived at the Stevens 
home almost lost in a coat which reached 
to the ground. His upturned collar com- 
pletely covered his ears and face, while a 
fur cap completed the disguise. 

“Ts that you, Lewis?” asked Mr. Stevens, 
in an incredulous tone. 

“Yes, Thad,” he replied. 

“Well, skin yourself and sit down,” ex- 
claimed the’ other. 

During the interesting conversation which 
followed, Mr. Clark asked Stevens if he 
wouldn’t come back to his Vermont home 
and live. 

“No,” replied Stevens. “You have but 
a here—winter and late in the 
all.” 
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Choosing a 
Cravat 


In selecting a Cravat be | 





guided not only by the 
attractiveness of color and 
pattern—but choose with 
due consideration for 
wearing quality and cor- 
rectness of cut. 


KEISER 
CRAVATS 


offer a wide selection of 
the very latest effects in 
Cravats of all styles—the 
name “Keiser” on each Cravat guarantees 
its quality and wear. 


Sold by dealers in good furnishings. 


-Barathea staples in black, white, plain 
_— 7 figures also white or black for 
evening dress. 

An illustrated book—“t The Cravat”—on the 
ethics of Correct Dress, sent anywhere on 
receipt of six cents in stamps. 


JAMES R. KEISER, 
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AClub Cochtail 


~<“{§ MOTTLED DELIGHT 
——— a 














Most Americans are connoisseurs in cock- 
tails—and a connoisseur’s taste demands 
uniformity in the flavor, strength, and mix- 
ing of his favorite drink. There’s only one 
kind of uniformly good cocktail—CLUB 


COCKTAILS. Bar cocktails are slap-dash 
guesswork—good by accident—bad by ruie 
—but never smooth or uniform to a culti- 
vated taste. CLUB COCKTAILS are sci- 
entifically blended from choicest liquors, 
aged and mellowed to delicious flavor and 
aroma. Insist on CLUB. 

Seven varieties—each one perfect. 

Of all good grocers and dealers. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 

Hartford New York London 








WHY BE CONTENTED 


to do twice the work and draw a third of the salary 
of the man above you, when you can prepare to fill 
his position or one just as good—by devoting a small 
part of your spare time to study? 


will teach you business organization and fit you for 
an executive position. 
home in spare time and earn while-you learn. 





OF FAST, HEAVY 
CARS ON SEVERE. 
CURVES, AND WHEN | 
SHARP SWERVES ARE 
NECESSARY, DEPENDS | 
~ ON THE CHARACTER | 
( OF THE TIRES. 


PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER 


—RACING TYPE—ARE CONSTRUCTED 
WITH FLAT, CORRUGATED TREAD 
TO GRIP THE ROAD AND PREVENT 
SKIDDING, AND THEIR MATERIAL IS 
SO TOUGH AND RESILIENT THAT 
THE SEVEREST WRENCHING WILL 
NOT OVER-STRAIN THEM. 


THE FASTEST, MOST DUR- 
| ABLE TIRES MADE. 


‘PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. 
JEANNETTE, PA. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway. 
CHICAGO—1241 Michigan Avenue. 
BOSTON—20 Park Square. | 
BUFFALO, N. Y.—117 Main Street. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior Street. 
PHILADELPHIA—615 N. Broad Street. 
LONDON—4 Snow Hill. 












for a copy of ‘‘ Convincing Evidence” — it explains 
our plan for helping you. 


29 FORT ST. W. : : . 


Our course in 
SYSTEMATIZING 


You can study at your own 


Ask 


International Accountants’ Society, Tne. 
DETROIT, MICH. 














As good a car cannot be made at a lower price 





The 
CARS OF CONTENTMENT 
Simplicity 


Duroability 
Reliability 











FOR MEN OF BRAINS 


1GARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST— 





ORIENT 


Frank CC. Clark, 96 Broadway, New York, 


Clark’s Ninth Annual Cruise, 
Feb. 7, 1907; 70 days, by char- 
tered S.S. Arabic,” 16,000 tons; 
30 tours to Europe. 














The last. column on page 1757 of 
this issue will interest you 
| BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 
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Chatty Old Gentleman (as they pass the asylum): “We get an excellent 
view of the asylum from the railway.” 
Escaped Lunatic: “Ah, but you ought to see the railway from the asylum !” 




















ama\\ MIGHTIER 

D PERS) 

ae Fat ay GLIDE OVER ANY PAPER; NEVER SCRATCH 
\ > OR SPURT, 


Made of the finest Sheffield rolled stecl, BALL- 
PointED pens are ahead of all others 
FOR EASY WRITING. 
Assorted sample box for 25 cts. 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 William St., New York 


AND ALL STATIONERS, 


FEDERATION 
HOLDER 
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The Future in America 


By H. G. WELLS 


This is a remarkable book about America. It is the work of an English critic who 
has achieved a wonderful reputation for his keen analysis cf present conditions and for 
his gift of vision into the future. 

Mr. Wells’s recent visit to America has enabled him to view our country in its many 
phases—social, economic, material. With rare insight he has grasped American condi- 
tions as no one else has done. He puts into graphic and picturesque language much 
that we as Americans have felt but only dimly comprehended, and in striking but con- 
vincing chapters shows whither America is tending. 


Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, FRANKLIN SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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MORE THAN 


HUNTER 
WHISKEY 


WAS PUT UPON THE MARKET, AND 
EVERY YEAR ADDS TO ITS SPLENDID 

EPU k E xE, ITS 
MELLOWED EXCELLENCE REMAINS 
ABSOLUTELY UNSURPASSED. IT IS 
TO-DAY 


FIRST OVER THE BARS 








Dat Nat DNatDotNot Noto Not Not Nar NotNotNotnNotoNng Noo Not Noa Dna QotNNos 


Sold a; all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
Cw ww: - 


THE ESTABLISHED 
COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


The ONLY Agricultural NEWSpaper, 


AND ADMITTEDLY THE 


Leading Agricultural Joumal of the World, 


Every department written by specialists, the highest au- 
thorities in their respective lines. 2 

No other paper pretehds to compare with it in qualifications 
of editorial staff. 

Gives the agricultural NEWS with a degree of complete- 
ness not even attempted by others. 








INDISPENSABLE TO 
ALL COUNTRY RESIDENTS 
WHO WISH TO 
KEEP UP WITH THE TIMES. 





A radically new feature this year is a Series of Reading 
Courses on the Fundamentals of Farming, something never 
before attempted by any journal. 


Weekly. $1.50 per annum. Rest of this year free to new 
subscribers for 1907. 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


free on request. It will pay anybody interested in any way in 
country life to send for them. Address the publishers, 


LUTHER TUCKER & SON, 
Albany, N. Y- 


G@® THE GREAT PASSENGER ROUTE OF AMERICA—NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 
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